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THE MOONSTONE. 


By tHe Autor or “Tue Woman 1x Waite,” &c. &c. 
——_@——__- 


Seconp Periop. THe Discovery OF THE 
TrutH. (1848—1849.) 
CHAPTER III. 

ConsIDERATION for poor Lady Verinder for- 
bade me even to hint that I had guessed the 
melancholy truth, before she opened her lips. 
I waited her pleasure in silence; and, having 
privately arranged to say a few sustaining 
words at the first convenient opportunity, felt 


prepared for any duty that could claim me, no | 


matter how painful it might be. 

“T have been seriously ill, Drusilla, for some 
time past,” my aunt began. “ And, strange to 
say, without knowing it myself.” 


perishing human creatures who were all at that 
moment spiritually ill, without knowing it 
themselves. And I greatly feared that my 
poor aunt might be one of the number. “ Yes, 
dear,” I said, sadly. ‘‘ Yes.” 

“T brought Rachel to London, as you know, 
for medical advice,” she went on. “I thought 
it right to consult two doctors.” 

Two doctors! And, oh me (in Rachel’s 
state), not one clergyman! “Yes, dear?” I 
said once more. “Yes?” 

‘One of the two medical men,” proceeded 
my aunt, “was a stranger to me. The other 
had been an old friend of my husband’s, and 
had always felt a sincere interest in me for m 
husband’s sake. After prescribing for Rachel, 
he said he wished to speak to me privately in 
another room. I expected, of course, to re- 
ceive some special directions for the manage- 
ment of my daughter’s health. To my surprise, 
he took me gravely by the hand, and said, ‘I 
have been looking at you, Lady Verinder, with 
a professional as weil as a personal interest. 
You are, I am afraid, far more urgently in need 
of medical advice than your daughter.’ He put 
some mye to me, which I was at first 
inclined to treat lightly enough, until I ob- 
served that my answers distressed him. It 
ended in his making an appointment to come 
and see me, accompanied by a medical friend, 
on the next day, at an hour when Rachel 
would not be at home. The result of that 
visit—most kindly and gently conveyed to 


ithe truth. 
I thought of the thousands on thousands of | 





me—satisfied both the physicians that there 
had been precious time lost, which could never 
be regained, and that my case had now passed 
beyond the reach of their art. For more 
than two years, I have been suffering under 
an insidious form of heart disease, which, 
without any symptoms to alarm me, has, b 
little and Tittle, fatally broken me down. I 
may live for some months, or I may die before 
another day has passed over my head—the 
doctors cannot, and dare not, speak more posi- 
tively than this. It would be vain to say, my 
dear, that I have not had some miserable mo- 
ments since my real situation has been made 
known to me. But I am more resigned than I 
was, and I am doing my best to set my worldly 
affairs in order. My one great anxiety is 
that Rachel should be kept in ignorance of 
If she knew it, she would at once 
attribute my broken health to anxiety about 
the Diamond, and would reproach herself bit- 
terly, poor child, for what is in no sense her 
fault. Both the doctors agree that the mis- 
chief began two, if not three, years since. I 
am sure you will keep my secret, Drusilla—for 
I am sure I see sincere sorrow aiid sympathy 
for me in your face.” 

Sorrow and sympathy! Oh, what Pagan emo- 
tions to expect from a Christian Englishwoman 
anchored firmly on her faith ! 

Little did my poor aunt imagine what a 
gush of devout thankfulness thrilled through 
me as she approached the close of her melan- 
choly story. Here was a career of usefulness 
opened before me! Here was a beloved rela- 
tive and perishing fellow-creature, on the eve 
of the great change, utterly unprepared ; and 
led, providentially led, to reveal her situation 
to Me! How can I describe the joy with which 
I now remembered that the precious clerical 
friends on whom I could rely, were to be 
counted, not by ones or twos, but by tens and 
twenties! I took my aunt in my arms—m 
overflowing tenderness was not to be satisfied, 
now, with anything less than an embrace. 
“Oh!” I said to her, fervently, “the in- 
describable interest with which you inspire 
me! Qh! the good I mean to do you, dear, 
before we part!” After another word or two 
of earnest prefatory warning, I gave her her 
choice of threé precious friends, all plying the 
work of mercy from morning to night in her 





own neighbourhood ; all equally inexhaustible 
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in exhortation; all affectionately ready to 
exercise their gifts at a word from me. Alas! 
the result was far from encouraging. Poor 
Lady Verinder looked puzzled and frightened, 
and met everything I could say to her with the 
purely worldly objection that she was not strong 
enough to face strangers. I ——s the 
moment only, of course. My large experience 
(as Reader and Visitor, under not less, first 
and last, than fourteen beloved clerical friends) 
informed me that this was another case for 

reparation by books. I possessed a little 
See of works, all suitable to the present 
emergency, all calculated to arouse, convince, 
prepare, enlighten, and fortify my aunt. “ You 
will read, dear, won’t you?” I said, in my 
most winning way. “ You will read, if I bring 
you my own precious books? Turned down at 
all the right places, aunt. And marked in 
pencil where you are to stop and ask yourself, 
‘Does this apply to me’ ?” Even that simple 
appeal—so absolutely heathenising is the in- 
fluence of the world—appeared to startle my 
aunt. She said, “I will do what I can, Dru- 
silla, to please you,” with a look of surprise, 
which was at once instructive and terrible to 
see. Not amoment was to be lost. The clock 
on the mantel-piece informed me that I had just 
time to hurry home, to provide myself with a 
first series of selected readings (say a dozen 
only), and to return in time to meet the lawyer, 
and witness Lady Verinder’s Will. Promising 
faithfully to be back by five o’clock, I left the 
house on my errand of mercy. 

When no interests but my own are involved, 
IT am humbly content to get from place to place 
by the omnibus. Permit me to give an idea of 
my devotion to my aunt’s interests by record- 
ing that, on this occasion, I committed the pro- 
digality of taking a cab. 

I drove home, selected and marked my first 
series of readings, and drove back to Montagu 
Square with a dozen works in a carpet-bag, the 
like of which, 1 firmly believe, are not to be 
found in the literature of any other country in 
Europe. I paid the cabman exactly his fare. 
He received it with an oath; upon which I 
instantly gave him a tract, If I had presented a 

istol at his head, this abandoned wretch could 
Pardly have exhibited greater consternation. He 
jumped up on his box, and, with profane ex- 
clamations of dismay, drove off furiously. Quite 
useless, I am happy to say! I sowed the good 
seed, in spite of Song by throwing a second 
tract in at the window of the cab. 


The servant who answered the door—not the 
enn with the cap-ribbons, to my great relief, 
ut the footman—informed me that the doctor 
had called, and was still shut up with Lady 
Verinder. Mr. Bruff, the lawyer, had arrived 


a minute since, and was waiting in the library. 

» I was shown into the library to wait too. 
Mr. Bruff looked surprised to see me. He 
is the family solicitor, and we had met more 
than once, on previous occasions, under Lady 








grown old and grizzled in the service of the 
world. A man who, in his hours of business, 
was the chosen prophet of Law and Mammon ; 
and who, in his hours of leisure, was equally 
capable of reading a novel and of tearing up a 
tract. 

** Have you come to stay here, Miss Clack ?” 
he asked, with a look at my carpet-bag. 

To reveal the contents of my precious bag to 
such a person as this would have been simply 
to invite an outburst of profanity. I lowered 
myself to his own level, and mentioned my busi- 
ness in the house. 

** My aunt has informed me that she is about 
to sign her Will,” I answered. “She has 
been so good as to ask me to be one of the wit- 
nesses.” 

“Aye? aye? Well, Miss Clack, you will do. 
You are over twenty-one, and you have not the 
oo pecuniary interest in Lady Verinder’s 

1 hag 

Not the slightest pecuniary interest in Lady 
Verinder’s Will. Oh, how thankful I felt when 
I heard that! If my aunt, possessed of thou- 
sands, had remembered poor Me, to whom five 
ounds is an object—if my name had appeared 
m the Will, with a little comforting legacy 
attached to it—my enemies might have doubted 
the motive which had loaded me with the 
choicest treasures of my library, and had drawn 
upon my failing resources for the prodigal ex- 
penses of a cab. Not the cruellest scoffer of 
them all could doubt now. Mauch better as it 
was! Oh, surely, surely, much better as it 
was ! 

I was aroused from these consoling reflections 
by the voice of Mr. Bruff. My meditative 
silence appeared to weigh upon the spirits of 
this worldling, and to force him, as it were, into 
talking to me against his own will. 

* Well, Miss Clack, what’s the last news in 
the charitable circles? How is your friend 
Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite, after the mauling he 
got from the rogues in Northumberland-street ? 
Egad! they’re telling a pretty story about that 
charitable gentleman at my club !” 

I had passed over the manner in which this 
person had remarked that I was more than 
twenty-one, and that I had no pecuniary interest 
in my aunt’s Will. But the tone in which he 
alluded to dear Mr. Godfrey was too much for 
my forbearance. Feeling bound, after what had 
passed in my presence that afternoon, to assert 
the innocence of my admirable friend, whenever 
I found it called in question—I own to having 
also felt bound to include in the accomplishment 
of this righteous purpose, a stinging castigation 
in the case of Mr. Bruff. 

“ T live very much out of the world,” I said ; 
“and I don’t possess the advantage, sir, of be- 
longing to a club. But I happen to know the 
story to which you allude; and I also know 
a a viler falsehood than that story never was 
told.” 

* Yes, yes, Miss Clack—you believe: in your 
friend. Natural enough. Mr. Godfrey Able- 
white won’t find the world in general quite so 





A man, I grieve to say, 
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easy to convince as a committee of charitable 
ladies. Nama are dead against him. He 
was in the house when the Diamond was lost. 
And he was the first person in the house to go 
to London afterwards. ‘Those are ugly cir- 
cumstances, ma’am, viewed by the light of later 
events.” 

I ought, I know, to have set him right 
before he went any farther. I ought to have 
told him that he was speaking in ignorance of 
a testimony to Mr. Godfrey’s mnocence, offered 
by the only person who was undeniably com- 
petent to speak from a positive knowledge of 
the subject. Alas! the temptation to lead the 
lawyer artfully on to his own discomfiture was 
too much for me. I asked what he meant by 
“later events”—with an appearance of the 
utmost innocence. 

“By later events, Miss Clack, I mean, 
events in which the Indians are concerned,” 
proceeded Mr. Bruff, getting more and more 
— to poor Me, the longer he went on. 
“ What do the Indians do, the moment they 
are let out of the prison at Frizinghall? They 
Re straight to London, and fix on Mr. Luker. 

hat does Mr. Luker say, when he first applies 
to the magistrate for protection? He owns to 
suspecting a foreign workman in his estab- 
lishment of collusion with the Indians. Can 


there be plainer moral evidence, so far, that 
the rogues had found an accomplice among 
the persons in Mr. Luker’s employment, and 


that they knew the Moonstone to be in 
Mr. Luker’s house? Very well. What fol- 
lows? Mr. Luker feels alarmed (and with 
good reason) for the safety of the jewel which 
he has got in pledge. He lodges it privately 
(under a general description) in his bankers’ 
strong-room. Wonderfully clever of him; but 
the Indians are just as clever on their side. 
They have their suspicions that the Diamond is 
being shifted from one place to another; and 
they hit on a singularly bold and complete way 
of clearing those suspicions up. Whom do they 
seize and search ? Not Mr. Luker only—which 
would be intelligible enough—but Mr. Godfrey 
Ablewhite as well. Why? Mr. Ablewhite’s 
explanation is, that they acted on blind sus- 
picion, after seeing him accidentally speaking 
to Mr. Luker. Absurd! Half a dozen other 
people spoke to Mr. Luker that morning. Why 
were they not followed home too, and decoyed 
into the trap? No! no! The plain inference 
is, that Mr. Ablewhite had his private interest 
in the Moonstone as well as Mr. Luker, and 
that the Indians were so uncertain as to which 
of the two had the disposal of the jewel, that 
there was no alternative but to search them 
both. Public opinion says that, Miss Clack. 
And public opinion, on this occasion, is not 
easily refuted.” 

He said those last words, looking so wonder- 
fully wise in his own worldly conceit, that I 
rey (to my shame be it spoken) could not re- 
sist leading him on a little farther still, before I 
overwhelmed him with the truth. 

“I don’t presume to argue with a clever 





—— 





lawyer like you,” I said. “‘ But is it quite fair, 
sir, to Mr. Ablewhite to pass over the opinion 
of the famous London police-officer who investi- 
gated this case? Not the shadow ofa suspicion 
rested on anybody but Miss Verinder, in the 
mind of Sergeant Cuff.” 

“Do you mean to tell me, Miss Clack, that 
you agree with the Sergeant ?” 

“T judge nobody, sir, and I offer no opinion.” 

** And I commit both those enormities, ma’am. 
I judge the Sergeant to have been utterly 
wrong; and I offer the opinion that, if he 
had known Rachel’s character as I know it, 
he would have suspected everybody in the 
house, before he suspected Aer. I admit that 
she has her faults—she is secret, and self- 
willed; odd, and wild, and unlike other girls 
of her age. But true as steel, and high-minded 
and generous to a fault. Ifthe plainest evi- 
dence in the world pointed one way, and if 
nothing but Rachel’s word of honour pointed the 
other, [ would take her word before the evi- 
dence, lawyer as I am! Strong language, Miss 
Clack ; but I mean it.” 

“ Would you object to illustrate your mean- 
ing, Mr. Bruff, so that I may be sure I under- 
stand it? Suppose you found Miss Verinder 
quite unaccountably interested in what has hap- 
pened to Mr. Ablewhite and Mr. Luker? Sup- 
pose she asked the strangest questions about 
this dreadful scandal, and rade aan: the most 
ungovernable agitation when she found out the 
turn it was taking ?” 

“Suppose anything you please, Miss Clack, 
it wouldn’t shake my belief in Rachel Verinder 
by a hair’s-breadth.” 

“She is so absolutely to be relied on as 
that ?” 

“So absolutely to be relied on as that.” 

“Then permit me to inform you, Mr. 
Bruff, that Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite was in this 
house not two hours since, and that his 
entire innocence of all concern in the disap- 

earance of the Moonstone was proclaimed 
y Miss Verinder herself, in the strongest 
language I ever heard used by a young lady in 
my life.” 

I enjoyed the triumph—the unholy triumph, 
I fear, 1 must admit —of seeing Mr. Bruff 
utterly confounded and overthrown by a few 
plain words from Me. He started to his feet, 
and stared at me in silence. I kept my seat, 
undisturbed, and related the whole scene exactly 
as it had occurred. “ And what do you say 
about Mr. Ablewhite zow??’ I asked, with the 
utmost possible gentleness, as soon as I had 
done. 

**If Rachel has testified to his innocence, 
Miss Clack, I don’t scruple to say that I be- 
lieve in his innocence as firmly as you do. I 
have been misled by appearances, like the rest 
of the world; and I will make the best atone- 
ment I can, by publicly contradicting the 
scandal which has assailed your friend where- 
ever I meet with it. In the mean time, allow 
me to congratulate you on the masterly man- 
ner in which you have opened the full fire 
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of your batteries on me at the moment when I 
least expected it. You would have done great 
things in my profession, ma’am, if you had 
happened to be a man.” 

ith those words he turned away from me, 
and began walking irritably up and down the 
room. 
I could see plainly that the new light I 
had thrown on the subject had greatly sur- 
prised and disturbed him, Certain expressions 
dropped from his lips as he became more and 
more absorbed in his own thoughts, which 
suggested to my mind the abominable view 
that he had hitherto taken of the mystery of the 
lost Moonstone. He had not scrupled to sus- 
pect dear Mr. Godfrey of the infamy of taking 
the Diamond, and to attribute Rachel’s conduct 
to a generous resolution to conceal the crime. 
On Miss Verinder’s own authority—a_per- 
fectly unassailable authority, as you are aware, 
in the estimation of Mr. Bruff—that explana- 
tion of the circumstances was now shown to be 
utterly wrong. The perplexity into which 1 
had plunged this high legal authority was 
so overwhelming that he was quite unable to 
conceal it from notice. “What a case!” I 
heard him say to himself, stopping at the window 
in his walk, and drumming on the glass with 
his fingers. “It not only defies explanation, 
it’s even beyond conjecture!” 

There was nothing in those words which 
made any reply at all needful, on my part—and 
yet, I answered them! It seems hardly cre- 
dible that I should not have been able to let 
Mr. Bruff alone, even now. It seems almost 
beyond mere mortal perversity that I should 
have discovered, in what he had just said, a 
new opportunity of making myself personally 
disagreeable to him. But—ah, my friends! 
nothing is beyond mortal perversity; and any- 
thing is credible when our fallen natures get 
the better of us! 

“Pardon me for intruding on your reflec- 
tions,” I said to the unsuspeeting Mr. Bruff. 
“ But surely there is a conjecture to make 
which has not occurred to us yet ?” 

‘Maybe, Miss Clack. I own I don’t know 
what it is.” 

** Before I was so fortunate, sir, as to con- 
vince you of Mr. Ablewhite’s innocence, you 
mentioned it as one of the reasons for suspect- 
ing him, that he was in the house at the time 
when the Diamond was lost. Permit me to 
remind you that Mr. Franklin Blake was also 
in the house at the time when the Diamond 
was lost.” 

The old worldling left the window, took a 
chair exactly opposite to mine, and looked at 
me steadily, with a hard and vicious smile. 

“You are not so good a lawyer, Miss Clack,” 
he remarked, in a meditative manner, “as I 
supposed. You don’t know how to let well 
alone.” 

“*T am afraid I fail to follow you, Mr. Bruff,” 
I said, modestly. 

“Tt won’t do, Miss Clack—it really won’t 
do a second time. Franklin Blake is a prime 





favourite of mine, as you are well aware. But 
that doesn’t matter. I'll adopt your view, on 
this occasion, before you have time to turn 
round on me. You're quite right, ma’am. I 
have suspected Mr. Ablewhite, on grounds 
which abstractedly justify suspecting Mr. Blake 
too. Very good—let’s suspect him together. 
It’s quite in his character, we will say, to be 
capable of stealing the Moonstone. The only 
uestion is, whether it was his interest to 
0 it.” 
‘* Mr. Franklin Blake’s debts,” I remarked, 
“are matters of family notoriety.” 

* And Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite’s debts have 
not arrived at that stage of development yet. 
Quite true. But there happen to be two diffi- 
culties in the way of your theory, Miss Clack. 
I manage Franklin Blake’s affairs, and I beg to 
inform you that the vast majority of his cre- 
ditors (knowing his father to be a rich man) 
are quite content to charge interest on their 
debts, and to wait for their money. There is 
the first difficulty—which is tough enough. 
You will find the second tougher still. I have 
it on the authority of Lady Verinder herself, 
that her daughter was ready to marry Franklin 
Blake, before that infernal Indian Diamond dis- 
appeared from the house. She had drawn him 
on and put him off again, with the coquetry of 
a young girl. But she had confessed to her 
mother that she loved cousin Franklin, and her 
mother had trusted cousin Franklin with the 
secret. So there he was, Miss Clack, with his 
creditors content to wait, and with the certain 
-?- before him of marrying an heiress. 

y all means consider him a scoundrel; but 
tell me, if you please, why he should steal the 
Moonstone ?” 

* The human heart is unsearchable,” I said 
gently. ‘ Who is to fathom it ?” 

* In other words, ma’am—though he hadn’t 
the shadow of a reason for taking the Diamond 
—he might have taken it, Deseo oy through 
natural depravity. Very well. Say he did. 
Why the devil——?” 

“ T beg your pardon, Mr. Bruff. If I hear the 
devil referred to in that manner, I must leave 
the room.” 

“TI beg your pardon, Miss Clack—I’ll be 
more onad in my choice of language for the 
future. All I meant to ask hey ny Why— 
even supposing he did take the Diamond— 
should Franklin Blake make himself the most 
prominent person in the house, in trying to 
recover it? You may tell me he cunningly did 
that to divert suspicion from himself. I answer 
that he had no need to divert suspicion—he- 
cause nobody suspected him. He first steals 
the Moonstone (without the slightest reason) 
through natural depravity; and he then acts a 
part, in relation to the loss of the jewel, which 
there is not the slightest necessity to act, and 
which leads to his mortally offending the young 
lady who would otherwise have married him. 
That is the monstrous proposition which you 
are driven to assert, if you attempt to associate 
the disappearance of the Moonstone with 
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what has passed here to-day, between us two, 
the dead-lock, in this case, is complete. Ra- 
chel’s own innocence is (as her mother knows, 
and as I know) beyond a doubt. Mr. Ablewhite’s 
innocence is equally certain—or Rachel would 
never have testified to it. And Franklin Blake’s 
innocence, as you have just seen, wnanswer- 
ably asserts itself. On the one hand, we are 
morally certain of all these things. And, on 
the other hand, we are equally sure that some- 
body has brought the Moonstone to London, 
and that Mr, Luker, or his banker, is in 
private possession of it at this moment. What 
is the use of my experience, what is the use 
of any person’s experience, in such a case as 
that? It baffles me; it baffles you; it baflles 
everybody.” 

No—not everybody. It had not baffled 
Sergeant Cuff. I was about to mention this, 
with all possible mildness, and with every 
necessary protest against being supposed to 
cast a slur upon Rachel—when the servant 
came in to say that the doctor had gone, and 
that my aunt was waiting to receive us. 

This stopped the discussion. Mr. Bruff col- 
lected his papers, looking a little exhausted by 
the demands which our conversation had made 
on him. I took up my bag-full of precious pub- 
lications, feeling as if I could have gone on 
talking for hours. We proceeded in silence to 
Lady Verinder’s room. 

Permit me to add here, before my narrative 
advances to other events, that I have not de- 
scribed what passed between the iawyer and 
me, without having a definite object in view. 
I am ordered to include in my contribution to 
the shocking story of the Moonstone a plain 
disclosure, not only of the turn which suspicion 
took, but even of the names of the persons on 
whom suspicion rested, at the time when the 
Indian Diamond was known to be in London. 
A report of my conversation in the library with 
Mr. Bruff appeared to me to be exactly what 
was wanted to answer this purpose—while, at 
the same time, it possessed the great moral ad- 
vantage of rendering a sacrifice of sinful self- 
esteem essentially necessary on my part. I 
have been obliged to acknowledge that my fallen 
nature got the better of me. In making that 
humiliating confession, J get the better of 
my fallen nature. The moral balance is re- 
stored; the spiritual atmosphere feels clear 
once more. Dear friends, we may go on again. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tue signing of the Will was a much shorter 
matter than I had anticipated. It was hur- 
ried over, to my thinking, in indecent haste. 
Samuel, the footman, was sent for to act as 
second witness—and the pen was put at once 
into my aunt’s hand. I felt strongly urged to 
say a few appropriate words on this solemn oc- 
casion. But Mr. Bruff’s manner convinced me 
that it was wisest to check the impulse while 


it was all over—and Samuel (unbenefited by 
what I might have said) had gone down-stairs 
again. 

eM. Bruff folded up the Will, and then looked 
my way; apparently wondering whether I did, 
or did not, mean to leave him alone with my 
aunt. I had my mission of mercy to fulfil, and 
my bag of precious publications ready on my 
lap. He might as well have expected to move 
St. Paul’s Cathedral by looking at it, as to move 
Me. There was one merit about him (due no 
doubt to his worldly eer which I have no 
wish to deny. He was quick at seeing things. 
I appeared to produce almost the same impres- 
sion on him which I had produced on the cab- 
man. He too uttered a profane expression, and 
withdrew in a violent hurry, and leit me mistress 
of the field: 

As soon as we were alone, my aunt re- 
clined on the sofa, and then alluded, with 
some appearance of cenfusion, to the subject 
of her Will. 

“T hope you won’t think yourself neglected, 
Drusilla,” she said. “1 mean to give you your 
little legacy, my dear, with my own hand.” 

Here was a golden opportunity! I seized it 
on the spot. In other words, I instantly 
opened my bag, and took out the top publica- 
tion. It proved to be an early edition—only 
the twenty-fifth—of the famous anonymous wor 
(believed to be by precious Miss Bellows), 
entitled “The Serpent at Home.” The design 
of the Mh ite which the worldly reader 
may not be acquainted—is to show how the 
Evil One lies in wait for us in all the most 
apparently innocent actions of our daily lives. 
The chapters best adapted to female perusal 
are, “ Satan in the Hair Brush ;” “ Satan behind 
the Looking Glass ;” “Satan under the Tea- 
Table ;” “Satan out of the Window”’—and 
many others. 

“ Give your attention, dear aunt, to this pre- 
cious book — and you will give me all I ask.” 
With those words, I handed it to her open, 
at a marked passage—one continuous burst 
of burning eloquence! Subject: Satan among 
the Sofa Cushions. 

Poor Lady Verinder (reclining thoughtlessly 
on her own sofa cushions) glanced at the book, 
and handed it back to me looking more confused 
than ever. 

*T’m afraid, Drusilla,” she said, “1 must 
wait till Iam a little better, before I can read 
that. The doctor s 

The moment she mentioned the doctor’s 
name, I knew what was coming. Over and 
over again, in my past experience among my 
perishing fellow-creatures, the members of the 
notoriously infidel profession of Medicine had 
stepped between me and my mission of mercy— 
on the miserable pretence that the patient 
wanted quiet, and that the disturbing influence 
of all others which they most dreaded, was the 
influence of Miss Clack and her Books. Pre- 
cisely the same blinded materialism (working 








he was in the room. In less than two minutes 


treacherously behind my back) now sought to 
rob me of the only right of property that my 
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poverty could clain—my right of spiritual pro- 
perty in my perishing aunt. eR: 

“Phe doctor tells me,” my poor misguided 
relative went on, “that I am not so well to-day. 
He forbids me to see | strangers; and he 
orders me, if I read at all, only to read the 
lightest and the most amusing books. ‘Do 
nothing, Lady Verinder, to weary your head, 
or to quicken your pulse’—those were his last 
words, Drusilla, when he left me to-day.” 

There was no help for it but to yield again— 
for the moment only, as before. Any open 
assertion of the infinitely superior importance 
of such a ministry as mine, compared with the 
ministry of the medical man, would only have 
provoked the doctor to practise on the human 
weakness of his patient, and to threaten to 
throw up the case. Happily, there are more 
ways than one of sowing the good seed, and 
few persons are better versed in those ways 
than myself. 

“You might feel stronger, dear, in an hour 
or two,” Isaid. “Or you might wake, to- 
morrow morning, with a sense of something 
wanting, and even this unpretending volume 
might be able to supply it. You will let me 
leave the book, aunt? The doctor can hardly 
object to that !” 

slipped it under the sofa cushions, half in, 
half out, close by her handkerchief and smel- 
ling-bottle. Every time her hand searched for 
either of these, it would touch the book; and, 
sooner or later (who knows?), the book might 
touch fer. After making this arrangement, I 
thought it wise to withdraw. “ Let me leave 
you to repose, dear aunt; I will call again to- 
morrow.” I looked accidentally towards the 
window as I said that. It was full of flowers, 
in boxes and pots. Lady Verinder was extrava- 
gantly fond of these perishable treasures, and 
had a habit of rising every now and then, and 
going to look at them and smell them. A new 
idea flashed across my mind. “Oh! may I 
take a flower?” I said—and got to the win- 
dow, unsuspected, in that way. Instead of 
taking away a flower, I added one, in the shape 
of another book from my bag, which I left, to 
surprise my aunt, among the geraniums and 
roses. The happy thought followed, “ Why not 
do the same for her, poor dear, in every other 
room that she enters?” I immediately said 
— ;and, crossing the hall, slipped into the 
ibrary. Samuel, coming up to let me out, and 
supposing I had gone, went down-stairs again. 
On the library table I noticed two of the “ amus- 
ing books” which the infidel doctor had recom- 
mended. I instantly covered them from sight 
with two of my own precious publications. In 
the breakfast-room I found my aunt’s favourite 
canary singing in his cage. She was always in 
the habit of feeding the bird herself. Some 
groundsel was strewed on a table which stood 
mmediately under the cage. I put a book 
among the groundsel. In the drawing-room I 
found more cheering opportunities of emptying 
my bag. My aunt’s Sereesibe musical pieces 
were on the piano. I slipped in two more 





books among the music. I disposed of another 
in the back drawing-room, under some un- 
finished embroidery, which I knew to be of 
Lady Verinder’s working. A third little room 
opened out of the back drawing-room, from 
which it was shut off by curtains instead of a 
door. My aunt’s plain old-fashioned fan was 
on the chimney-piece. I opened my ninth 
book at a very special passage, and put the fan 
in as a marker, to keep the place. The question 
then came, whether I should go higher still, 
and try the bedroom floor—at the risk, un- 
doubtedly, of being insulted, if the person with 
the cap-ribbons happened to be in the upper 
regions of the house, and to find me out. But, 
oh, what of that? It is a poor Christian that is 
afraid of being insulted. I went up-stairs, pre- 
pared to bear anything. All was silent and 
solitary—it was the servants’ tea-time, I sup- 
pose. My aunt’s room was in front. The 
miniature of my late dear uncle, Sir John, hung 
on the wall opposite the bed. It seemed to 
smile at me; it seemed to say, “ Drusilla! de- 
posit a book.” There were tables on either 
side of my aunt’s bed. She was a bad sleeper, 
and wanted, or thought she wanted, many 
things at night. I put a book near the matches 
on one side, and a book under the box of cho- 
colate drops on the other. Whether she wanted 
a light, or whether she wanted a drop, there 
was a precious publication to meet her eye, or 
to meet her hand, and to say with silent elo- 
quence, in either case, “Come, try me! try 
me!” But one book was now left at the bottom 
of my bag, and but one apartment was still 
unexplored—the bath-room, which opened out 
of the bedroom. I peeped in; and the holy 
inner voice that never deceives, whispered to 
me, “You have met her, Drusilla, everywhere 
else; meet her at the bath, and the work is 
done.” I observed a dressing-gown thrown 
across a chair. It had a pocket in it, and in 
that pocket I put my last book. Can words 
express my exquisite sense of duty done, when 
I had slipped out of the house, unsuspected by 
any of them, and when I found myself in the 
street with my empty bag under my arm? Oh, 
my worldly friends, pursuing the phantom, 
Pleasure, through the guilty mazes of Dissipa- 
tion, how easy it is to be happy, if you will only 
be good! 

When I folded up my things that night— 
when I reflected on the érve riches which I had 
scattered with such a lavish hand, from top to 
bottom of the house of my wealthy aunt—I 
declare I felt as free from all anxiety as if I 
had been a child again. I was so light-hearted 
that I sang a verse of the Evening Hymn. I 
was so light-hearted that I fell asleep before 
I could sing another. Quite like a child again! 
quite like a child again ! 

So I passed that blissful night. On rising 
the next morning, how young I felt! I might 
add, how young I looked, if [ were capable of 
dwelling on the concerns of my own perishable 
body. But I am not capable—and I add 








nothing. 
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Towards luncheon-time—not for the sake of 
the creature-comforts, but for the certainty of 
finding dear aunt—I put on my bonnet to go 
to Montagu Square. Just as I was ready, the 
maid at the lodgings in which I then lived 
looked in at the door, and said, “Lady Ve- 
rinder’s servant, to see Miss Clack.” 





AMONG RUSSIAN PEASANTRY. 

Tue chief personage in a Russian household 
is the Dvornik, or porter, who is usually a sort 
of superintendent-general of the establishment. 
He has no particular duty himself; but nothing 
can be done with or about the house without 
his sanction and approval. He is, in many re- 
spects, independent of his employer, and treats 
him habitually with rather a distant kind of 
courtesy, as if he belonged to a class whose 
characters were peculiarly open to suspicion. It 
is not surprising that he should take this some- 
what distorted and unusual view of life, for he 
is a member of the only profession recognised 
in Russia which is not, in some degree, a sham 
and a delusion. A Dvornik is entrusted with 
real responsibilities, which he would find it ex- 
tremely inconvenient and painful to neglect. 
He is under the direct control and superin- 
tendence of the police. He is bound to see 
that the street in front of his house is not 
blocked up or encumbered so as to impede the 
local traffic. The observance of various sani- 
tary regulations are committed to him. He is 
bound to give immediate notice in case of fire, 
or anything wrong with the sewers, the gas, 
or the water of the house in his keeping. He 
must scatter sand or ashes over the pavement 
when it is rendered slippery by the frost; and 
he must sweep away the snow as it falls, to 
prevent accumulations. If he disobeys any of 
these injunctions he is requested to have an in- 
terview with the nearest policeman in autho- 
rity, and he is mulcted without mercy, and 
often severely beaten. In consequence of the 
peculiar position which they come the Dvor- 
niks have become a very noticeable body of men. 
It is said that they are all in the pay’of the secret 
police, and that they supply evidence which 
now and then sends a person suspected of ad- 
vanced political opinions to Siberia; but then 
any Russian will do that, gentle or simple, with 
pay or without pay; so that the Dvorniks must 
not be judged harshly merely for sharing the 
degradation of the rest of their countrymen 
after so many generations of despotism and 
abuse of power. Apart, therefore, from the 
trifling national incident in their biographies 
that they are all spies, the Dvorniks may be 
considered as a highly respectable nee 
They are generally men of amazing strength, 
and many of them are extremely handsome. 
The Russian who is born in some of the central 
provinces of the empire is a very different man 
to the Calmuck or the Tartar; and the ex- 
pression of his countenance is much more frank 








coloured beard, a straight nose, and clear blue 
eyes, well opened. His complexion is fresh 
and healthy, and his constitution extraordinarily 
hardy. Cold and heat seem to have no effect 
on him whatever. His sole remedy for sick- 
ness is to go and bake himself in a hot-air bath 
for an hour or two, and then take a roll in the 
snow, or plunge into cold water. The diet 
upon which he supports his massive and powerful 
frame is wonderfully frugal. He eats a pro- 
— quantity of black bread, but rarely 
takes anything else besides a water-melon and 
a few onions, or some hot cabbage-water. As 
long as he can manage to keep from drink he 
is a faithful, prudent, well-behaved fellow; but 
drunkenness being the only enjoyment of which 
he has any knowledge or appreciation, he can 
seldom resist an opportunity of indulgence. 
The best thing his employer can then do is to 
take no notice, and the Deoraik will probably 
retire to some hole among the firewood or the 
coals, only known to himself, and there sleep 
off his debauch. 

The power of work in these men, when 
sober, is perfectly marvellous, and fully com- 
pensates for the Lolidays they take when over- 
come by tipsiness. Thus, a man who has been 
overlooking the discharge of wood-waggons 
from sunrise to sunset, will begin immediately 
afterwards to see that lumps of tallow of the 
requisite size are placed in the right number of 
lamps for any of the numerous illuminations 
ordered by the police on public occasions. He 
will attend to the orderly arrival and departure 
of carriages, if his employer chances to give a 
ball ; and he will be ready in the smallest hours 
of the morning to open the great gates for the 
guests, and then to stand watchful and alert 
over other wood-waggons next day, besides per- 
forming his ordinary work. The pay he gets 
for all this is ridiculously small. Dvorniks will 
often be found ready to give their services only 
for shelter for themselves and their families. It 
is not altogether even a bad speculation for them 
to do so. Russian houses are very large, and 
lodgings in them are usually let in flats or sec- 
tions of flats; so that, owing to this arrange- 
ment, the same house has frequently a considers 
able number of tenants. Now, as these tenants 
daily require some little service from the 
Dvornik, it is natural that they should be ready 
to oblige him in turn; and, as he has the rare 
quality of trustworthiness, he contrives to turn 
it to good account by obtaining mens 
employment for his family among the lodgers. 
Thus, his wife is frequently a washerwoman, his 
daughters ladies’-maids, and his sons, if not 
pressed for the army, contrive to make a very 
good living out of occasional jobs about the 
house; or one is coachman, another butler, and 
a third valet. Perhaps the highest wages re- 
ceived by a Dvornik, exclusive of such perqui- 
sites are about thirty shillings a month. Small 
as this sum seems to us in England, it is suffi- 
cient for all the usual wants of a Russian eman- 
cipated serf. The Dvornik seldom or never 





and pleasant. He is apt to have a long golden- 








quits the premises he governs; he wears the 
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same colourless durable clothing all the year 
round, and has no amusements whatever which 
cost money. Indeed, it is very observable that 
the largest establishments of the most ostentg- 
tious Russians do not as a rule maintain splen- 
did menials. On great occasions of state and 
ceremony, indeed, they thrust everybody they 
can catch into fine liveries, and very funny they 
look in plush and profuse embroideries ; but 
generally a nobleman may have a hundred ser- 
vants, all equally ragged and disreputable. 
Directly the grand occasion, whatever it may 
be, has passed, the fine liveries are all taken off, 
and frequently forgotten for a generation in 
some lumber-room. Meanwhile everybody 
about the place dresses in such motley gar- 
ments as they may have chanced to pick up. 
Next in importance to the Dvornik comes 
the coachman of a Russian household. He is 
usually chosen for his fatness and the length of 
his beard. These seem curious reasons for 
choosing a coachman in a country where coach- 
boxes are smaller than anywhere else in the 
world ; but whereas the average breadth of a 
Russian coach-box is scarcely more than twelve 
inches at the outside, the average breadth of a 
Russian coachman is a very different affair. 
None but Dutchmen of the most orthodox pro- 
portions can be compared with them in ma- 
jesty of aspect when viewed from behind. 
Their general rotundity is something quite ad- 
mirable ; and as they are clothed in long cloth 
gowns reaching from their beards to their heels, 
they appear to be of nearly the same size all the 
way down, like enormous animated polonies of a 
blue colour. They are not, however, of pre- 
cisely the same size, owing to a curious prac- 
tice which they have of covering the back part 
of their gowns below the waist with pipes like 
those of an organ, filled with horsehair, which 
act like the roughings or projections made in a 
horse-shoe for frosty weather, and enable them 
to sit securely on their little coach-boxes, and 
take a firm grip of them by the ridges artificially 
made in their garment especially for that pur- 
ose. Servants were always so plentiful in 
ussia, previous to the emancipation of the 
serfs, that their duties came to be subdivided 
ina manner unknown in countries where labour 
is free to command its fair value in wages. 
The overgrown and disorderly establishment of 
a Boyard costs him really far more than the few 
well-trained and busy servants who are found 
sufficient for all the reasonable wants of the 
most opulent families in civilised countries ; 
but as there was no visible outlay of money 
to pay the horde of half-dressed and useless 
people who prowled about houses in Russia, 
they were multiplied infinitely. No landowner 
ever seemed to consider that by maintaining a 
number of lazy people in idleness at his house, 
he took away an equal number of stout arms 
from reproductive labour in a thinly inhabited 
country, and that it was partly from this 
cause that so many of his fields remained un- 
tilled. The spirit of sober calculation and fore- 
thought is of all mental qualities that which 





is most wanted in Russia, and most seldom 
found. 

A coachman in his way is as much a despot 
as the Dvornik. As long as he does not trans- 
gress any of the sanitary regulations under 
control of the latter, he is supreme over the 
coach-house and stabling. The value of the 
property thus entrusted to him is very large ; 
and drunkenness is so very general a quality 
among Russian servants that the few coachmen 
who will either consent to remain permanently 
sober, or who may be relied upon only to get 
drunk at certain fixed periods, stipulated and 
understood beforehand—such as the principal 
festivals and Saints’ days of the Church, Sun- 
days, and generally when there is anything 
particular for them to do—such treasures com- 
mand almost any wages they like to ask. Their 
demands are as exorbitant as those of accom- 
plished French cooks, and they are quite as 
wayward and capricious. They expect every- 
thing to be done for them, and even to be 
lifted upon the coach-box by obsequious under- 
lings. Once there, they will consent to drive ; 
and they drive at such a pace and in such a 
manner that the soundest horses are usually 
crippled in a few days by their treatment. In- 
deed, a Russian gentleman’s horse, free from 
blemishes, caused by brutal over-driving and 
rough treatment, is never seen. The coachman 
being lifted on his box and fixed securely be- 
tween the ridges in the skirt of his gown, seizes 
one of the reins in each fat, clumsy, awkward, 
hand. The ends of these reins are usually 
covered with red or yellow silk to give him a 
firmer grip of them. He commences his busi- 
ness by crawling along at a footpace, till he 
hears some carriage behind him, and then it 
becomes his main object in life not to allow 
that carriage to get in front. Those who have 
lived in Russia will perfectly understand the 
practical value of these efforts. When roads 
are a foot deep iv dust during the summer, and 
in slush during the winter, it is a doleful 
method of performing a journey, to do so be- 
hind another carriage. The immense cloud 
raised by a pair of horses and four wheels, will 
darken the air on the sunniest day like a thick 
fog, extending for fifty yards on all sides of 
them. No sooner, therefore, does the coach- 
man hear the sound of distant wheels than he 
ope up his ears and gathers his reins. Then 
ie calculates the distance between him and the 
carriage behind with painstaking accuracy, 
slackening his own pace to quite a crawl. The 
enemy, or hinder carriage and its occupants, 
deceived by these appearances, probably make 
arush to get past, and come up at a furious 
pace for that purpose. But just as they get 
within dust range, the torpid mass in front 
shoots off like a steam-engine. A few deep 
curses, a blinding cloud shutting out the sun, 
moon, and stars, and all nature from them, and 
behold they are converted into so many millers, 
with respect to their personal appearance. Thea 
begins a misery long drawn out, which quite 
puts an end to all the pleasure of their ride. 
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If they pull up to let the carriage ahead of 
them have a fair start, no sooner has the dust- 
cloud subsided, or been blown away, than they 
observe that the accursed thing, having utterly 
discomfited them, has pulled up also, and there 
it is creeping along the road as before. The 
moment they quicken their pace the same 
tactics are resumed as on the former occasion ; 
and whereas the party in front are enjoying 
all the delights of a summer afternoon in a 
commodious equipage; those behind feel all 
the time as if they were floundering about in a 
dust-bin. A pair of first-class Orloff trotters 
in the hands of an experienced coachman 
will keep the road in this way against all 
comers ; and hence both man and horses com- 
mand an extraordinary price, every comfort and 
luxury derived from carriage exercise depend- 
ing upon them. A fleet trotter will often 
fetch as much as eight hundred guineas, and 
his value is so largely increased if a suitable 
match can be found, that a pair of unusual ex- 
cellence have been sold for twenty thousand 
roubles, or three thousand pounds; a much 
higher price than can be obtained for the finest 
carriage horses in England. It is moreover a 
well known fact that one coachman can get 
very much greater speed than another out of 
the same horses. The method of driving them 
more resembles the American than the English 
manner. The Orloff trotter is a large, heavy, 
clumsy beast, which requires to be pulled 
together, and which leans heavily against the 
bit when trotting. The tighter the reins are 
pulled, the faster he goes, and slackens his 
pace directly they are loosened. The coach- 
man usually takes a short punishing whip from 
under him, and flogs his cattle without stint or 
measure at starting. Then he lets them go 
and holds on to his reins for dear life. The 
pace of some of these trotters under the treat- 
ment mentioned, excels anything recorded of 
English horses. The tremendous rate of even 
twenty miles an hour has been repeatedly sur- 
passed. But then these horses seldom go any 
distance. 

They are kept for weeks in hot stables, and 
fattened like pigs. They are never taken out 
for exercise, oi lien appear, except at races 


or on parade occasions, for more than an hour 


at a time. Russian coachmen have a curious 
habit of watering them before they go to work ; 
but it does not seem to interfere with their 
speed or endurance, although a disease never 
seen in other conntries appears to seize upon 
them if watered shortly after their return to the 
stable. A horse to which water has been in- 
cautiously given too soon after work is said to 
be “ burnt,” and is subsequently taken with an 
inexplicable illness beyond the reach of any 
known remedy. In a few days he begins to 
droop, and 2 all the usual symptoms of 
internal mischief of the gravest character. Fre- 
quently he goes on from bad to worse, till 
glandular swellings ensue; these are followed 
by ulcers breaking out everywhere, and at last 
the animal dies in great torture. Sometimes 





the disease takes a different direction. The 
horse does not die, but he withers away. He 
loses strength and flesh. His appetite becomes 
feeble and capricious. His crest sinks. His 
coat grows rough and staring, and he is never 
fit for steady work any more. A horse burnt 
in this way is often purchased, even by expe- 
rienced buyers, for one merely out of con- 
dition. But care and food are quite lost upon 
the poor creature. A single draught of water 
after one of those wild rushes along the hard 
dusty road—and the poor beast seems smitten 
_ incurable weakness for the rest of its, 
ife. 

As Russian coachmen are chosen for their 
fat persons and long beards, so Russian horses 
are often selected, where mere beauty is held 
worthy of consideration, for their size and the 
length of their tails. A Russian sledge well 
put together is the most picturesque equipage 
in the world. The horses are stallions, of im- 
mense size, with high crests, long manes, and 
tails that sweep the ground. Their harness 
is particularly elegant and pretty, leaving 
the noble muscular frame of the animal un- 
encumbered and completely exposed. The 
horses look like those painted in Wouver- 
man’s pictures, perfect models of strength and 
courage. 

Carriages are a much more essential part of 
a Russian than of an English establishment. 
It is not quite orthodox for a Russian magnate 
to be seen on foot at all; and the immense fur 
cloak or pelisse which he is obliged by the 
rigour of his climate to wear for at least two- 
thirds of the year is little adapted for the 
freedom or even security of motion necessary 
for commodious pedestrian exercise. A bois- 
terous north wind blowing against a knock- 
kneed gentleman of dissipated habits, wrapped 
up in a bear-skin, and perched upon high- 
heeled boots, is an adversary it requires some 
courage to face; and not all the shifts and 
stratagems of the knock-kneed gentleman, such 
as turning his flank to the enemy, and keeping 
as much as possible under shelter of streets 
and buildings, will prevent his being knocked 
over now and then when iacautiously turn- 
ing the corner of a street. The process is 
very simple, and almost invariably the same. 
The wind strikes its victim and spins him 
round. In a moment his legs become embar- 
rassed in the skirts of his pelisse, and in the 
next the long cape of it is blown over his head 
and blinds him. He looks so pitiable an 
object in this position that experience warns 
him to beware of exposing himself to such 
ignominy. And it thus happens that he lays 
out most of his cash and credit in the ae 4 
of nearly every description of vehicle by which 
he may be spared the use of his legs. An 
Englishman of very moderate fortune, who pro- 
posed to settle in aa, and desired to take 
a house upon lease, spoke to a native gentle- 
man upon the subject. “I have a house at 
your disposal,” said the Boyard, with that 
ready kindness of manner which is so charming 
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a feature of Russian society; “ but I fear you 
could not live in it, for there is only room in 
the coach-house for five carriages.” 





THE LESSER LIGHT. 


Tue “lesser light” that “rules the night”— 
otherwise the moon—has been much and un- 
justly calumniated. The faults of others have 

een laid on her shoulders. In many cases 
she has been set down as the guilty party, 
when she merely signalised the presence 
of evil. Moon-blindness, moon-strokes, and 
sundry other misfortunes, are no more attri- 
butable to the moon than they are to you. A 
moon-calf only would believe it. The sole fault 
of moonwort (although old women use it as a 
love-potion) is, that, as a fern, Botrychium 
Lunaria, it is neither common nor easy to cul- 
tivate. In short, the moon isa victim of popular 
prejudice. It is time that somebody should 
stand up for the moon. 

But the proprietorship or protectorate of the 
moon is disputed. Amongst French savants, 
M. Delaunay accuses M. Le Verrier of consi- 
dering the moon as his own private property ; 
nobody but himself has a right to touch or 
meddle with it. M. Le Verrier tells M. 
Delaunay that he knows nothing about the 
moon, and had better let her be quiet; which, 
as a matter of course, he declines todo. We 
admire M. Delaunay’s spirit, being obliged to 
him for great part of the contents of this paper. 

No one can put his head out of doors on a 
bright shiny night without acknowledging the 
presence of a remarkable heavenly body. When 
the moon is 

Riding near her highest noon, 

Like one that had been led astray 
Through the Heav'ns’ wide pathless way, 
And oft, as if her head she bow’d, 
Stooping through a fleecy cloud, 


it must bean apathetic gaze which doesnot admire 
her splendour. An intelligent Zulu, commenting 
on the “ two great lights—the lesser light to rule 
the night”—of Genesis, has observed that the 
moon, though called a great luminary, has no 
light of her own, but only shines with what she 
receives from the sun. But light, whether 
direct or reflected, zs light: and if we had only 
direct light to guide us, we should more fre- 
quently than not be wandering in darkness. It 
would be ungrateful on our part to deny that 
the moon, although a less generous benefactor 
than the sun, still bestows a very useful illumi- 
nation—not to mention her preventing the sea 
from becoming stagnant. 

If you had never seen the moon before, we 
should be tempted to tell you that from her 
successive positions and diverse appearances 
we learn that she is not very far distant from 
us; that she moves round the earth, describing 
in twenty-seven days and a third a nearly 
circular orbit, whose radius is equa! to sixty 
times the radius of the terrestrial globe—i.e. if 
the earth were a ball two miles in diameter, the 


moon would be sixty miles away; and that her 
various aspects or phases are solely due to her 
place with respect to the sun, who illumines her. 
The moon, while travelling round the earth, ac- 
companies us in our annual movement round the 
sun. She is only a satellite of the earth—quite 
a small attendant. The earth is forty-nine 
times as big as the moon, The earth’s annual 
movement round the sun is also performed in 
an almost circular orbit, but its dimensions are 

uite on a different scale to the moon’s. The 

istance the earth maintains from the sun is 
(as nearly as we know at present) about four 
hundred times as great as our distance from the 
moon, or twenty-four thousand times the length 
of the earth’s radius. 

The earth and her satellite form only a por- 
tion of the solar system ; that is, of the as- 
semblage of bodies composed of the sun in the 
centre and a certain number of planets revolving 
round it at greater or less distances, in the same 
direction and almost in the same plane. The 
earth is one of this family of planets. The 
attendance of a satellite dancing round her 
while she danees round the sun, is far from 
being an exceptional circumstance. Jupiter 
has four satellites ; Saturn eight, without count- 
ing the singular appendage which encircles him 
as a ring, or rings; Uranus six; and Neptune 
one. Amongst the principal planets, there are 
only Mercury, Venus, and Mars who have laid 
down the rule, ‘* No followers allowed.” 

On casting a bird’s eye view over the whole 
solar system, it will appear that the moon 
is a very small affair. But everything, not 
only in this world, but in the universe, is rela- 
tive ; the child thinks as much of his toy as the 
adult of his race-horse or his railway shares. 
For us, dwellers on earth, the moon is specially 
es because she is the nearest heavenly 
body. If we are inclined to travel into space, 
to fathom its depths and see what we can find 
there, it is the moon which affords us the very 
first stepping-stone on our grand voyage of dis- 
covery. Her close neighbourhood allows us to 
investigate the details of her form and move- 
ments; she is the first to initiate us into the 
mechanism of the heavens. By the apparent 
rapidity of her course compared with that of 
other stars, she gives rise to diverse phenomena 
which have helped us to solve grave and diffi- 
cult problems. 

For instance, the moon may fairly claim to 
share with the apple the honour of having 
led to the discovery of gravitation. Weight, 
which makes bodies fall to the ground, is not 
confined to the surface of the earth. It exists 
on the top of the tallest edifices, at the summits 
of the loftiest mountains, without showing any 
appreciable sign of growing weaker. It brings 
back the stick of the most high-flying rocket ; 
it draws down hail, rain, and snow, from the 
upper regions of the atmosphere. “ If weight,” 
thought Newton; “ has caused this apple to fall 
to the ground, why should not weight reach as 
far as the moon? Why should not the moon 





[have the same tendency as the apple has to fall 
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to the ground? And is not this tendency the 
actual cause which, like an invisible string, re- 
tains the moon in her orbit round the earth?” 
How fully Newton answered the question will 
be told immediately. 

Galileo, studying the motion of bodies falling 
to the ground, discovered that weight invariably 
produces on them the same effects in the same 
time, whatever be their condition of repose or 
movement. In the case of a body projected in 
any direction, weight causes it to descend from 
the position it would occupy at any moment in 
consequence solely of its velocity, by precisely 
the distance it would have fallen during the 
same interval of time, if simply allowed to 


rop. 

A cannon-ball shot out horizontally would, 
tf it had no weight, continue to move forward 
in a straight line for an indefinite distance ; but 
in consequence of its weight, it gradually sinks 
below the level of its original direction ; and 
the distance through which it sinks below the 
straight line which, without weight, would have 
been its course, is precisely the distance through 
which it would have fallen if allowed to drop 
from its starting-point without receiving any 
impulse. 

‘These very clear and simple principles apply 
directly to the case of the moon. At every 
instant of ber course round the earth, she may 
be compared to a cannon-ball shot out hori- 
zontally. Instead of moving in a straight line 
indefinitely forward, she declines from it little 
by little to approach the earth, thus describing 
an are, or portion, of her almost circular orbit. 
She is consequently every instant falling to- 
wards the earth; and the space through which 
she falls in a given time can be calculated, as 
with the cannon-ball. Newton, therefore, was 
able to estimate how far the moon falls towards 
the earth ina second of time.* By comparing 
the result thus obtained with the distance 
through which bodies fall in a second of time 
at the surface of the earth, he thought to find 
out whether those two similar effects are to be 
attributed to one and the same cause. 

But a grave consideration here arises. Al- 
though cenciion made on the tops of build- 
ings and the summits of mountains indicated no 
slackening of the speed of falling bodies, that is, 
no diminution of the intensity of weight, it 
was probable that at distances like that which 
separates the moon from the earth, the force of 
weight might diminish with the increase of dis- 
tance. But what was the law of this diminu- 
tion? It was necessary to discover it, in order 
to ascertain whether the incessant dragging 
down of the moon towards the earth is due to 
the very same force of weight whose effects we 
are constantly witnessing around us. The con- 





* M. Delaunay teaches us how to calculate the 
distance through which the moon falls in a second. 
The reader will probably be content with the result, 
which may perhaps surprise him by its smallness, 
being no more than one millimétre and a third— 
not the tenth of an inch. 





sequences of the conclusion thus reached, were 
enormous. 

Newton rightly thought that if it is the weight 
of the moon which compels her to move in the 
almost circular orbit which she describes round 
the earth, the planets also ought to be drawn 
to the sun by weight analogous to that which 
draws the moon towards the earth; so that 
the weight of one body towards another more 
or less distant from it, would assume an universal 
character. 

Now, Kepler, comparing amongst themselves 
the movements of the diiferent planets round 
the sun, had discovered that the squares of the 
times of revolution are proportional to the cubes 
of their mean distances from the sun. It is 
possible, moreover, to calculate for each of the 
planets (as already indicated for the moon) the 
distance which it falls towards the sun in a 
second of time. Following that course and 
keeping Kepler’s Jaw in miud, Newton ascer- 
tained that the weight urging the planets to- 
wards the sun, diminishes its intensity in pro- 
portion as their distance increases ; that it be- 
comes four times, nine times, sixteen times 
smaller, when a planet’s distance from the sun 
is twice, three times, and four times greater ; 
in other words, that the weight urging a planet 
towards the sun varies inversely as the square 
of the planet’s distance from the central lu- 
minary. 

Applying this result to the earth, Newton 
calculated that if the cause which makes the 
moon revolve in a nearly circular orbit round 
the earth be identical with the force of weight 
which makes bodies near the earth’s surface 
fall to the ground, the intensity of this cause at 
the distance of the moon (sixty times the length 
of the earth’s radius) ought to be three thou- 
sand six hundred times weaker (the square of 
sixty) than it is at the surface of the earth. 
Since, therefore, bodies at the surface of the 
earth traverse a certain number of feet during 
the first second of their fall, the moon during 
every second of her course ought to fall a dis- 
tance three thousand six hundred times less— 
that is, about the twentieth of an inch. 

It now remained to calculate the distance the 
moon actually does fall towards the earth in a 
second of time, in order to see whether this 
quantity be really the twentieth of an inch. 
Newton knew that the radius of the moon’s 
orbit is sixty times as long as the radius of the 
earth, but at the date when he endeavoured to 
compare weight at the surface of the earth with 
the force which keeps the moon in her orbit, 
the radius of the terrestria! globe was not ascer- 
tained with sufficient exactness. The result did 
not completely answer his expectations; he 
made the distance fallen through by the moon 
in a second to be a little less than the twentieth 
of an inch. But, although the difference was 
so small, he thought it sufficient to prevent his 
concluding that the two forces were identical. 
Fortunately the cause which checked his pro- 
gress was removed shortly afterwards. 

This memorable attempt to establish the 
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identity of terrestrial weight with the force 
which retains the moon in her orbit was made 
in 1666. Newton, who was born on the 25th 
of December, 1642, was then, therefore, three- 
and-twenty years of age. Later (in 1670), 
Picard, one of the first and most illustrious 
members of the French Académie des Sciences 
(founded also in 1666), undertook a new mea- 
surement of the earth’s dimensions, which 
sensibly altered the value of the terrestrial 
radius. About the middle of 1682, at a meet- 
ing of the Royal Society of London, Newton 
heard speak of Picard’s new measurement, and 
of the care with which it had been executed. 
He obtained the fresh result arrived at, and as 
soon as he got home, resuming the calculation 
he had essayed sixteen years ago, he tried to 
work it out again with his corrected data. As 
he went on, and the favourable tendency of the 
amended figures became apparent, his agitation 
was such that he could not continue it, but 
begged one of his friends to finish it for him. 
Its success was complete. It was no longer 

ossible to doubt that the same force which 

rings an apple to the ground also prevents the 
moon from parting company with us. 

Newton was, therefore, authorised to assert 
that the planets are drawn by weight, or 

avitate, towards the sun, exactly as the satel- 
ites are drawn by weight, or gravitate, towards 
the planets to which they belong ; and that the 
weight of bodies on the surface of the earth is 
only a particular case of the gravitation mani- 
fested in celestial space by the revolution of the 
planets round the sun and of the satellites 
round their respective planets. 

How natural, then, to generalise the idea by 
stating that all material bodies dispersed in 
space are impelled by weight, or gravitate, 
towards each other, in obedience to the magni- 
ficient law which is known in science as uni- 
versal attraction or gravitation, first revealed 
through the vagaries of the changeful moon ! 





THE ENGLISH GENTLEMAN’S OWN 
PROFESSION. 





Tue belief, once extant, that no person with 
a claim to be regarded as nobly born, could 
possibly follow any other profession than that 
of arms has got to be effectually exploded. Yet 
still there lingers in the minds of all sorts of 
people a tacit conviction that the military pro- 
fession more than others is an aristocratic one, 
and that to be known to belong to it is a sort 
of proof of being a person of some consideration. 
The tradesman who has made money will put his 
son into a crack cavalry corps, and will pay the 
prodigious bills which are the inevitable result 
of this step, comforted by the thought that his 
son is an “ officer and a gentleman.” The 


mother and sisters of this officer and gentleman 
are proud of his social position as they would 
not be if he were in some other line of business, 
and when the neighbours make enquiry after the 
lad, reply that he is “with his regiment” with 





much internal satisfaction. This feeling of 
reverence for the position of an officer in the 
army is indeed very widely diffused among 
English people. By many members of the 
lower classes, especially, it is considered com- 
plimentary to credit you with the possession of 
a commission in her Majesty’s service. In 
Leech’s caricatures, his favourite little snob is 
taken by the cunning crossing-sweeper and the 
Hansom cabman for an officer, and is gratified 
accordingly. The crossing-sweeper would never 
pretend to take the little gent for a doctor or a 
civil engineer by way of flattering him. He 
professes to connect the miserable fool whom he 
intends to fleece with the army because it is 
supposed to be a profession peculiar to the 
higher classes, and so he conveys by implication 
his conviction that this his victim is of the 
higher classes too. 

It is a common argument with that large 
class of persons who see danger in every effort 
which we make to advance, that one of the 
greatest advantages belonging to our pen 
system is, that it keeps our army supplied with 
officers who are above all things, and par ex- 
cellence, gentlemen. Now, assuming for the 
moment that this particular element, in the cha- 
racter of the men whose business it is to work 
the war machinery of the country, is as im- 
portant an ingredient as so many of these ob- 
structive individuals believe it to be, we come 
next to the question: does the purchase system 
secure this object of officering our army with 
gentlemen so entirely and so certainly, as to 
make it for the sake of that consideration alone, 
a desirable thing to retain ? 

If we take the trouble of taxing our memo- 
ries a little, still more if we take the additional 
trouble of looking back through a file of old 
newspapers, the chances are that we shall come 
~ many instances of behaviour on the part 
of English officers, sometimes acting indivi- 
dually, sometimes collectively, which it is not 
easy to reconcile with the rules by which gen- 
tlemen should be guided in their dealings with 
each other. We light upon — cases, in the 
course of such a scrutiny, which—though we 
should not be surprised to hear of them in a 
company of ordinary human beings—we are 
surprised to encounter among the members of 
so exclusively aristocratic a race as the officers 
of the British army are considered to be. We 
come, for instance, upon cases of peculation and 
cheating, if so vulgar an expression may be al- 
lowed, such as that ofa gallant captain forging a 
bill for nine hundred | fifty pounds wherewith 
to pay a previously contracted debt ; or another 
gallant captain tried by court-martial for having 
“fraudulently applied” a sum of twenty-one 
thousand nine hundred and fifty-three rupees, 
received by him as paymaster of his regiment. 
We come also upon cases—not a few of these 
—of quartermasters found guilty of “conduct 
unbecoming an officer and a gentleman,” in 
making private profit out of stores of wood, 
oil, beef, coals, &c., ostensibly supplied to the 
regiment which they represented; or im re- 
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ceiving gratflities from purveyors of forage or 
other stores; or even administering bribes 
to obtain the support of witnesses who could 
assist them with valuable false evidence. We 
note, moreover, instances of shady transactions 
with accommodation bills, or what looks rather 
like sharp practice in connexion with the sale 
of commissions. A gentleman whose name has 
not been down for purchase, and who has been 
passed over several times, suddenly takes ad- 
vantage of his seniority to declare himself for 
purchase, on finding that a certain commission, 
which, under ordinary circumstances, would 
have been worth four thousand five hundred 
pounds, was to be had for the regulation price 
of one thousand eight hundred pounds, because 
the holder of such commission had been forced 
to resign on account of some act which had 
rendered him unpopular in his regiment. 

And what other inconsistencies do we note 

in the conduct of these models who are so con- 
tinually held up before our eyes as patterns of 
what gentlemen should be? We actually find 
that on some occasions they fall under the in- 
fluence of intoxicating liquors. We read of a 
certain lieutenant, quartered in India, who, by 
way of cooling his thes, gets so drunk that he 
goes to a place of public entertainment, where 
there are ladies, whom he insults grossly, 
getting into all sorts of personal altercations 
with their protectors ; and of another in such 
a state of complicated drunkenness that he is 
brought before a court-martial for being actually 
too much intoxicated to appear at a court of 
inquiry into his own conduct. These are not 
isolated cases, and there are others on record of 
idiotic and disgraceful conduct which make us 
almost hope that the perpetrators may have had 
the excuse of being “in liquor” when they 
acied so contemptibly. Can one do other- 
wise than hope that men are drunk when they 
go into a mosque at Cairo and disturb the con- 
gregation, showing their wit by addressing the 
— with the inquiry, “ How are you, old 
ellow ?” and finally falling to work at breaking 
the lamps outside till they succeed in getting up 
what they call “a row’? Or this other party 
of officers, on whom a court of inquiry is held 
to investigate a charge brought against them of 
getting into a church at Kurrachee, and ringing 
the bells, and burlesquing the Litany at mid- 
night—can we wish that they should prove to 
have been sober, and in possession of their 
right senses at the time of doing such things ? 
This tendency to get into “rows” when 
quartered in foreign stations seems to be de- 
veloped rather strongly among our junior 
officers (and gentlemen), as witness those dis- 
turbances which took place not long since at 
Malta and Valetta, and which, beginning with 
an altercation between some officers of the 
100th Regiment and a Maltese shopkeeper, 
ended in serious riots, in which several me ty 
men, hindered in the performance of their duty, 
received black eyes, and were otherwise mal- 
treated. 

But besides such cases as these, or that of 


the gallant officers in the Guards, who (this in 
our own country) pretended to be highwaymen, 
and robbed one of their own comrades in fun— 
in addition to cases of this sort, which perhaps 
savour as much of mere folly and imbecility as 
of any more dangerous quality—we meet with 
a certain proportion of instances of eonduct 
which cannot be attributed to simple idiotcy, but 
which show a spice of the ruffianly element as 
well; as when we find a certain lieutenant 
tried by court-martial and convicted for having, 
ue in a mere ebullition of foul temper, 
ordered his sergeant-major in one case, and one 
of the engine-drivers on the East Indian railwa 
in another, to be made prisoners, handcuffed, 
and leg-ironed for no offence, as the court de- 
cided, whatever ; or when we discover another 
officer (and gentleman), a cornet this time, 
assaulting and kicking a mess-waiter for very 
slightly misunderstanding an order which had 
been given him. But this last instance of 
eccentric behaviour deserves to be treated of a 
little more at length. 

In a well-known Indian newspaper, called 
the Bangalore Herald, it is chronicled that on a 
certain day in the year 1865, one Cornet W. 
ordered dinner in the mess-room for himself 
and two friends, and that soon after this small 
party had sat down to their meal, the chinniah 
(mess-waiter) was told by Cornet W. to call 
the butler. The chinniah, slightly misunder- 
standing the order, goes out of the room and 
fetches the butler; whereupon our cornet 
furiously inquires, “‘ What did I say to you ?” 
And when the unfortunate waiter, confounding 
the words “call” and “ fetch,” replies that he 
had called the butler as desired, Cornet W. 
swears at him in the most furious manner, 
gives him a severe kick in the back, and throws 
a loaf of bread at him. The bewildered native, 
staring a little, as well he might, after ex- 
periencing this treatment, manages, as it 
appears, to give further offence by so doing. 
At all events, we find our irritable cornet de- 
manding “why he” (the chinniah) “stares at 
him,” and then administering two or three 
more kicks, with a view of correcting him of so 
bad a habit, and a blow in the side into the 
bargain. The chinniah, under all this provoca- 
tion, does not utter a sound, but the next day 
goes and complains before a magistrate, when 
the cornet pleads guilty to the kicking, but 
shelters himself under extenuating circum- 
stances (the provocation he had received), and 
is only fined twenty rupees, no part of which, 
the magistrate takes care to specify, is to go to 
the wretched chinniah, on account of his im- 
pertinent conduct (in staring ?) after receiving 
the kicks ! ; 

A pretty strong case this, the reader will 
admit, against Cornet W.; but we have not 
done with him yet. It appears that the editor 
of the Bangalore Herald, moved to indignation 
by the base treatment of the miserable chinniah, 
produced an “ editorial” on the subject, in 
which Cornet W. was spoken of as a “ bump- 





tious young cornet,” and otherwise somewhat 
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roughly dealt with. Off goes the “ bumptious 
young cornet” to the office, inquires for the 
editor, and on his appearing calls him ‘‘a d—d 
blackguard,” knocks him down, and then falls 
upon him with a horse-whip, which he had 
brought with him with a view to_ hostilities. 
Twice he assaults the helpless editor in his 
prostrate condition, and then retires to a car- 
riage, in which three of his brother-officers are 
waiting, to congratulate him, doubtless, on his 
spirited behaviour. 

It is to be hoped that we do not number 
many ‘een of the Cornet W. type among the 
“gentlemen” by whom our army is so fortunate 
as to be officered. The cornet’s small esteem 
for the feelings, bodily or mental, of a native 
are, however, by no means to be regarded as 
exceptional. The writer has now before him 
an account of a still more outrageous instance 
of such brutish indifference than that just 

uoted. This present case is, indeed, one of 
ies in which it is difficult to bring oneself to 
believe—nothing less, in fact, than the case of a 

oung officer (a lieutenant this time) making use 
of the living body of his native servant as a target 
for the trial of certain experiments in gunnery 
practice in which he was engaged. But the 
story deserves to be told thoroughly. It is too 
good—or too bad—for curtailment. 

At a court-martial at Agra on the 24th of 
April, 1862, Lieutenant G., of her Majesty’s 
Bengal Infantry, was arraigned on a charge of 
“ feloniously, unlawfully, and maliciously shoot- 
ing at one Meer Khan with a gun loaded with 
gunpowder and a bullet of hard clay or earth, 
with the intent then, and there, and thereby, to 
do him some grievous bodily harm.” This 
gentleman was found guilty by the court, and 
sentenced to three months’ imprisonment, but, 
strange to say, recommended to the merciful 
consideration of the commander-in-chief, be- 
cause, “although the facts averred in the 
charge did occur, the court is of opinion that 
but little criminality attaches itself to the pri- 
soner, who, they fully believe, was only guilty 
of error of judgment and of boyish folly.” To 
this the commander-in-chief makes a very proper 
reply, furnishing, at the same time, some par- 
ticulars in connexion with the case which are 
rather calculated to startle the stay-at-home 
Englishman who is not fully acquainted with 
the uses to which “natives” are sometimes put 
by “ officers and gentlemen” in India. The re- 
marks of his excellency are to the following 
purpose : 

“The commander-in-chief is unable to accede 
to the recommendation of the court, the sentence 
being already too lenient. It is shown by the 
evidence that Lieutenant G., in despite of the 
remonstrances of his servants, and by threats of 
maltreatment, compelled Meer Khan to sit down, 
covered with a quilt, whilst he fired at him. 
The excuse set up, that this was done merely 
to ascertain whether a ball of hard dry clay 
would penetrate the quilt or be broken against 
it, cannot be listened to, for it was quite unne- 
cessary in making such an experiment for his 





own amusement to peril the life of a human 
being. One shot broke, but the second wounded 
the servant in the leg, and laid him up for a 
time. If the shot had struck Meer Khan in 
the eye or temple, it might have deprived him 
of sight, or proved fatal. The commander-in- 
chief is quite at a loss to understand how the 
court can excuse such a premeditated and selfish 
outrage on humanity as a ‘boyish folly. His 
excellency cannot believe that if the act had 
been committed on any friend or relation of 
any member of the court they would have come 
to the same conclusion. The prisoner had some 
time before been punished by the magistrate 
for having discharged a loaded pistol at.a police- 
man ; a fact which renders still more untenable 
the excuse of ‘ boyish folly.’ ” 

Now, what are we to expect of the future 
career of a young gentleman such as this? 
That he will prove a credit to his profession, 
and be likely to turn out a valuable officer in 
after-life? Yet this is the kind of personage 
who, according to our present system, may in 
the natural course of events, and if he happens 
to be possessed of money enough to buy his 
way up, have the safety and welfare of British 
troops—your troops, fellow-householder, and 
mine—entrusted to his care. 

Let us now turn from these instances of 
mere cull barbarism to one or two specimens 
of persecution of what may be called a less 
material character. Distinctly or indistinctly, 
most of us have some sort of recollection of the 
Robertson court-martial and of what was fami- 
liarly called the ‘“ Dawkins row,” two cele- 
brated causes, which had at least; this one ele- 
ment in common, that both Captain Robertson 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Dawkins were men who 
had managed to become vastly unpopular in 
their respective regiments, and against each of 
whom a very determined attempt was made to 
force him to retire. Their unpopularity, how- 
ever, arose from different causes. 

There seems no reason to doubt, and this is 
the most curious feature of the Robertson case, 
that if this gentleman and Colonel Dickson, 
had fought a duel, the captain might have held 
his position in the regiment entirely unmolested, 
But no duel having taken place after Colo- 
nel Dickson had in the hall of his club called 
Robertson a liar and a coward, shaken his fist 
at him, and promised to horsewhip him “in 
front of his regiment,” and no apology being 
obtainable from the colonel, the unfortunate 
captain was pronounced by those whom it con- 
cerned to have been wanting in spirit, and was 
treated accordingly. 

It is a very difficult thing in these days to 
come out of a personal altercation with flying 
eolours, and certainly Captain Robertson di 
not succeed in doing so. He demanded apolo- 
gies of his adversary, it is true, in a variety of 
ways. He even on one occasion sent a friend 
to demand a hostile meeting—though one sees 
this part of the business only dimly, through a 
veil or mist of some density. At all events no 
meeting came off, no apology was made, Colo- 
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nel Dickson remained unpunished, and then the 
whole matter came to the ears of the colonel 
of Captain Robertson’s regiment, and from 
that time this ill-starred personage had no peace 
of his life. 

The details of this case are still fresh in the 
public memory. The reader of newspapers 
remembers what a bitter time Captain Robert- 
son had of it; how he was sent to Coventry 
by his brother-officers ; how a large section of 
them (almost all in fact) sent him a round robin 
requesting him to retire; the colonel himself 
being active in promoting the signature of this 
document — insomuch that one officer, more 
merciful than the rest, who had declined three 
times to sign, on being told that the colonel 
wished it, gave in at once, and signed “under 
protest”—how all sorts of small indignities 
and annoyances were heaped upon him; the 
aid of his subaltern withdrawn when the regi- 
ment was on the march; his leave of absence 
stopped without sufficient reason; an order 
given, when he was not on duty, that he should 
attend both morning and evening stables; a 
refusal sent to his request that his complaints 
of ill-treatment might be forwarded to the 
proper authorities ; a junior officer invested by 
the colonel, in Robertson’s presence, with the 
temporary command of the regiment during the 
colonel’s absence—the command properly de- 
volving on Robertson as the senior captain then 
in barracks. The annoyances seem, however, 
to have reached their culminating point when 
one day Captain Robertson—an officer of six- 
teen years’ standing—was required to exercise 
in the riding-school with a backboard on ; a thing 
which the riding-master of the regiment said 
was almost without precedent in the case of 
an officer, he remembering but one instance of 
such a thing, the instance of a subaltern only 
fifteen months in the service. 

This pressure was altogether, it must be 
owned, rather sharp and strong, and, upon 
the whole, we are none of us surprised to 
find that one day when the deputy-something, 
Colonel Brownrigg, got the unfortunate Ro- 
bertson into his office—Colonel Bentinck, his 
own colonel, being present too—and told him 
that he must either send in his resignation or 
submit to a court-martial on his behaviour at 
the time of the altercation at the Army and 
Navy Club with Colonel Dickson—we are not 
surprised, I repeat, to find him—he having 
only a quarter of an hour given him to decide 
in, though he pleaded hard for more—yielding 
at last to antagonistic circumstances and con- 
senting to send in his resignation. Still less 
are we surprised to find him shortly afterwards 
recalling the same, and stating that he had only 
forwarded it to the Horse Guards “ under inti- 
midation.” It was that last statement which 
brought about the court-martial, in the course 
of which so much curious matter was dragged 
into the light. 

Now, it is not unlikely that Captain Robert- 
son may have had his faults—indeed, the im- 
pression left on the reader’s mind by some of 





the evidence which came out on the trial is that 
he had. It is not unlikely that he may have 
been unpopular in his regiment, though it must 
be owned that such unpopularity seems to have 
dated from the time of Colonel Bentinck’s 
assuming the command; but supposing that 
he was unpopular, supposing even that there 
were reasons why it was desirable that he 
should be got to retire, was this reiteration of 
small persecutions and vexations the proper 
way in which to bring the thing about, or was 
such a course of proceeding characterised by 
that straightforwardness and love of fair play 
which one expects to find the rule of action in 
a society of gentlemen ? 

And yet this system of small persecutions 
does seem to be the approved method, accord- 
ing to present ideas, of inducing an officer to 
send in his resignation when he is disliked in 
his corps. We were speaking but now of 
Colonel Dawkins and his case, as somewhat 
analogous to the case of Captain Robertson. 
And, indeed, in many respects it seems to be 
so ; both these officers having been unpopular in 
their regiments, and both regarded with an 
especial dislike by their respective commanding 
officers. The chief difference between the two 
cases seems to have consisted in the number of 
enemies which each of the officers managed 
to make in his corps; Robertson having every 
man’s hand against him, while Dawkins had 
only to contend with some three or four of the 
officers of his regiment. These, however, were 
a host in themselves, and were, with the excep- 
tion of an adjutant, who managed to inflict a 
great variety of annoyances on Colonel Dawkins, 
high in office. They seem with one accord to 
have fixed on his temper as the cause of his 
unfitness to remain in the regiment, or at any 
rate to advance to a position of authority in it. 
Lord Rokeby, commanding the regiment, accuses 
Dawkins at a certain interview of having such 
an ungovernable temper that he (Lord R.) 
should have great hesitation in recommending 
him for a higher position—a reprimand which 
seems to have given rise to a serious quarrel 
between the two; Lord Rokeby shortly after- 
wards offering his hand to Dawkins, and re- 
ceiving in return only a military salute, for 
which behaviour to his superior Colonel Dawkins 
was put under arrest for eleven days. 

As in Captain Robertson’s case, so also in 
this of Colonel Dawkins, all sorts of old charges 
are raked up to tell against him, such as that 
once in Bulgaria, in the year 1854—the inquiry 
at which this evidence was adduced taking 
place in 1865—he had pitched his tent in front 
of that of another officer. Nor are the small 
annoyances wanting; as when the officer, who 
has the arranging ot the invitations to a Queen’s 
ball, writes to ask him if he wishes to go, and 
then as he did not happen to be at home at the 
moment when the proposal came, fills up his 
place without waiting for the answer, which 
arrives only a few hours later. 

But it is with Colonel Newton, who com- 
manded Dawkins’s division, or was in some 
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other way in a position of authority over him, | 


interfere, that the brigadier will repent, and 


that he seems oftenest to have come into col-| promise to write no more love letters, but 


lision. He accuses this officer of inflicting | 


humiliation upon him in many ways, and espe- 
cially on one occasion when, D. having been 
absent from muster, Colonel Newton loudly and 
roughly reprimanded him before a junior officer, 
saying “that others should not suffer because 
he chose to run riot ;” that “he would make 
him parade so many times a day,” with other 
insults, all spoken in so loud a tone of voice 
that the non-commissioned officers and others in 
the outer room could hear him distinctly. This 
Colonel Newton does indeed seem to have pur- 
sued his junior with a most venomous and in- 
satiable hatred, for we find him some time 
subsequently, and after he had actually left the 
regiment, going out on a certain field-day to 

ormwood Scrubbs, riding behind Colonel D. 
in plain clothes, and giving a command to the 
men who were at that moment under Dawkins’s 
charge. 

The issue of this case, as conveyed in 
the decision of the commander- in -chief, is 
rather bewildering. ‘The decision is, “ that 
there was nothing against Colonel Dawkins’s 
character or honour as a gentleman, and that 
his statements were, his royal highness con- 
sidered, partly true; also that it was not a case 
for a court-martial. But after the opinion of the 
court, he gave Colonel D. the option of selling 
his commission, otherwise he should recom- 
mend her Majesty to exercise her prerogative 
of placing him on half-pay.” 

Yould that these men of war could be per 
suaded by any means to make less war with 
each other. Phere is no end to the intestine 
strife which is waged among them, no end to 
their squabblings and bickerings. ‘They remind 
one sometimes of schoolboys, more than men 
with a business to attend to. Like boys, 
they tell tales out of school, as in the case 
of one Colonel P., representing the com- 
mander-in-chief in certain investigations going 
on in India, who, quarrelling with one Major 
F.—also engaged in the same investigations, 
but on behalf of the Bengal commissariat— 
appeals, in the heat of argument, to the opinion 
of the commander-in-chief, and then, when the 
major, also in the heat of argument, states that 
“he has no respect for either the public or 
private character of the said commander-in- 
chief,” goes and tells what the naughty major 
has said, and gets him removed from his post in 
the commissariat. 

Occasionally the quarrels among the gallant 
gentlemen are of a different nature altogether. 
Sometimes, for instance, it will happen that 
some veteran officer, some old brigadier, “ whose 
heart still beats towards the fair,”’ will manifest 
a passion for some lady, into whose society 
Destiny has thrown him, but who, alas! is no 
longer free to respond to the brigadier’s passion. 
Then will it happen further that the brigadier 
will write love letters to the lady during her 
husband’s absence “‘up country”—the scene 
taking place in India—that a male relation will 


shortly afterwards will become hardened again, 
falling to with the pen and ink and the rose- 
coloured paper more sedulously than ever; till at 
last the husband of the persecuted lady, hearing 
the news, threatens to horsewhip the amorous 
brigadier, who thereupon is compelled to retire 
from the service, and is heard of no more. 
Cases of this sort are not unknown. 

Any person possessed of tolerably observant 
faculties, who will take the trouble of paying a 
little attention to the class of “ difficulties ” 
which we have been considering in this paper, 
will hardly fail to be struck by the fact that 
a very great number of the disturbances 
which occasionally take place in “ the service,” 
occur at meal-times. A large proportion of 
these differences of opinion seem to originate 
at or after mess; which, to persons of a com- 
fortable and well-disposed nature, is a grievous 
thing to think of. Imagine a man,as we have seen 
just now, who has newly set down to dinner, 
starting up again that he may take to kicking a 
chinniah. It is monstrous. 

Here is an instance of a very bitter dinner- 
table squabble, which must have been exceed- 
ingly bad for the digestion of both the parties 
concerned in it. The difference of opinion 
seems, in this case, to have originated in cer- 
tain horse transactions, and the quarrel would 
appear to have run its course with an almost 
unparalleled rapidity. The dispute is between 
Cornet Delacour and Veterinary-Surgeon An- 
thony, and the subject of it is a race, in which 
the latter gentleman has been guilty of the 
monstrous offence, in Cornet Ds eyes, of 
running a horse as his own which is, in fact, 
the property of somebody else. The veterinary 
surgeon denies that this is the case, upon whic 
Mr. Delacour, becoming heated, tells Mr. An- 
thony that there is not a single horse in his 
stable which is, bona fide, his own property, 
but that they all belong to a certain Captain 
Tempest ; a statement which so enrages Veter- 
inary Surgeon Anthony, that he informs Cornet 
Delacour, in so many words that he is a “ d—d 
liar and a cur!” One of the witnesses ex- 
amined at the court-martial, in the course of 
which these particulars come out, testifies that 
on hearing these remarkable words, Mr. Dela- 
cour turned round, and said to those sitting 
near him; “ Now, boys, we ’ve got him.” 
Another witness merely says that Cornet Dela- 
cour looked much astonished. All agree that 
his answer to the remark of the veterinary 
surgeon was that he (Mr. Anthony) “ might 
shut up, for that he was nothing more than a 
d—d stud groom of Captain Tempest.” [The 
reader cannot fail to be edified by the charming 
candour with which these officers, and gentle- 
men, express their opinions of each other in 
their after-dinner talk.] On hearing this ac- 
cusation, Mr. Anthony becomes very furious, 
is with difficulty kept in his seat, vows that he 





will geen assault the individual who has 
dared to insult him, and ultimately, when this 
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pleasant and harmonious meal comes to an end, 
does assault him, and is put under arrest forth- 
with. Apologies are tendered, but they won’t 
do,and Veterinary Surgeon Anthony is dismissed 
the service—the cornet getting off scot-free ; 
though he certainly inaugurated the dispute, 
and though those words “now, boys, we ’ve got 
him,” if he really uttered them, certainly were 
rather suggestive of a plot to get the veter- 
inary surgeon out of the regiment. 

One or two more instances showing the ex- 
traordinary kind of offences of which these gen- 
tlemen of the British army will sometimes sus- 
pect each other, shall bring our examination of 
these queer military scandals to a close. There 
is a story extant, the exact truth concerning 
which no merely human intellect can arrive at 
with -any certainty, but which concerns an 
officer belonging to that regiment of dragoons 
commanded by the renowned Colonel Crawley 
of the Mhow court-martial—of which last by 
the bye, not a word has been said in this article, 
simply because the reader already has by heart 
everything that can be said about that very 
celebrated cause. The story with which we 
have to do is of more recent date, and is all 
about—Heaven save the mark—a couple of 
numbers of the Court Journal—an innocent 
periodical, one would have thought, incapable, 
in any way of setting a regiment of dragoons 
by the ears. The intelligible points connected 
with this “difficulty” are soon disposed of. 
Two numbers of the Court Journal had been, 
it seems, placed on a certain day on the table 
of the mess reading-room, from which place 
A were almost immediately afterwards carried 
off by some person, or persons, unknown, and 
were not returned. This being an infringement 
of rules, a form was prepared and sent round 
to each of the officers, stating what had hap- 
pened, and containing an inquiry whether the 
periodical in question had been temporarily re- 
moved from the mess-room by any one of the 
officers thus addressed. An application to 
which they all—including a Lieutenant Davies, 
concerning whom this fable is narrated—re- 
turned an answer in the negative. Under these 
difficult circumstances it is that we next find 
Sergeant Hand, who has charge of the reading- 
room and its contents, having recourse to a 
proceeding, which, if taken on his own respon- 
sibility, as he says it was, was certainly a strong 
measure for a non-commissioned officer to ven- 
ture on—nothing less in short than placing a 
native boy behind a glass-door which commanded 
the reading-room, to watch every one of the 
officers who should come into the room, and ob- 
serve whether any one of them would bring back 
the Court Journals, and endeavour to replace 
them on the library table without being observed. 
The thing was done however; the native boy 
went to his post of observation, and, according 
to his evidence, had not watched long before he 
saw “ Davies Sahib” enter the room, take up 
a newspaper, pretending to read it, and then, 
ufter furtively looking round to see if he was 
observed, drew a couple of newspapers from 





under his jacket, and thrust them under a pile 
of “ Bell’s Lives,” which lay convenient to his 
hand. 

So far, the story is intelligible enough, but 
from this point it becomes involved in such a 
prodigious tangle of misrepresentation, hard 
swearing, tattling, and small gossiping, that 
truly it seems as if a “ Daniel come to judg- 
ment,” would have but a poor chance of getting 
at the rights and wrongs of it. There is a 
Corporal Lucas who gets into the plot, about 
this time, who was certainly in two, if not 
more, places at once—Corporal Lucas, who 
was in an adjoining room, and whom the native 
boy declares that he went and fetched, in order 
that the corporal might witness the proceedings 
of Davies Sahib which had already taken place ; 
and which, strangest of all, he (Corporal Lucas) 
did witness, according to his own statement, 
made with an amount of circumstantiality 
which reminds one of Sheridan’s “little bronze 
bust,” and the “double letter from North- 
amptonshire.” The conglomeration is indeed 
very bewildering, but it becomes more so after- 
wards, when Mrs. Davies comes forward and 
asserts that there could be no motive for her 
husband’s abstracting the Court Journals, inas- 
much as this inestimable periodical was re- 
gularly lent to them, as it arrived, by a friend 
at the station who was in the habit of taking 
it in. But what is all this to the delirium 
in which the unhappy individual who has wan- 
dered into this case, finds himself involved, 
when he reads the evidence of another witness 
—a civilian this time—a Mr. Brockman, who 
asserts that the faithless Lucas came to him 
on a certain occasion and told him that all the 
evidence which he (Lucas) had given against 
Lieutenant Davies was false, and that he had 
been compelled to give it by certain regimental 
potentates who could, and would, have ruined 
him if he had disobeyed. And here a new 
element is introduced into the affair—a sug- 
gestion that this charge has been trumped up 
in consequence of a feeling of animosity enter- 
tained towards Mr. Davies by one of his brother 
officers, between whom and Davies dispeace 
had arisen, because his (the brother officer’s) 
wife, had “said things” about his ( Davies’s) 
wife, intimating that she was “no lady,” where- 
upon Mr. Davies declined to return the brother 
officer’s salute, and the brother officer ap- 
pealed to the colonel, and venom became de- 
veloped in the brother officer’s bosom, and 
so it all ended, according to one of the many 
versions of the story which are extant, in the 
Court Journal business described above. 

Here, then, is a case in which an officer and 
a gentleman is supposed by other officers and 
gentlemen to have been capable of purloining a 
couple of numbers of the Court Journal. We 
will follow it up with another, in which tastes 
of a less intellectual kind are imputed to the 
accused person. 

In the “ modern instance” before us—and it 
is a very modern one, indeed, the events to be 
detailed being of the most recent occurrence— 
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we find that exalted Indian official, Sir W. 
Mansfield, entertaining certain dire suspicions 
in his own mind that his aid-de-camp, Captain 
Jervis, had been making free with certain stores 
of which he had the charge, and which were 
the property of no less a person than Sir 
William himself. Among the numerous and 
most varied functions devolving upon Sir 
William’s aid-de-camp—of which something 
more presently—those of housekeeper or 
fund seem to have held a prominent place, 
and it was in the exercise of this office that he 
obtained the entire control over all the good 
things, such as ham, preserved meats, choice 
wines, and even sardines, Harvey sauce, and 
pickles—as it comes out in evidence — with 
a the great Sir William’s store-rooms were 
When and how it happened that misgivings 
first entered the mind of Sir William concern- 
ing the strict honesty of his aid-de-camp, it 
seems difficult to find out. Such misgivings, 
however, did enter his mind and found rest 
there ; and so one day, after a consultation of a 
somewhat critical nature with his butler, he 
determined to bring Captain Jervis before a 
court-martial, charging him with the misap- 
ropriation, among other things, of one hundred 
fottles of sherry, two of port, sixty-one of 
champagne, twenty-four of sauterne, eighty- 
eight of claret, and one hundred and fourteen 
of that favourite Indian beverage bitter beer. 
He is also accused of making free with a bottle 
of vinegar, one of mustard, two of salad oil, 
one of mixed pickles, two of Harvey sauce and 
sundry jars of capers, jam, and other delicacies. 
There had been picnics got up it appeared at 
the station during Sir William’s absence, when 
a great many of these stores had been made 
use of, and when, according to the accusation 
brought against him, Captain Jervis had sold 
some of the wines belonging to his chief to 
some of the officers of the regiment. Of course 
the aid-de-camp’s indignant defence is that 
he had intended to make all these things good 
when the time came for sending in his accounts, 
setting the value of the different articles against 
certain sums due to him from Sir William for 
other matters, and so striking a clear balance. 
But there would seem to have been all sorts of 
delaysintherendering upof these same accounts, 
and Sir William appears to have become im- 
patient, and so the accusation and the court- 
martial followed. Captain Jervis appears to 
have made himself unpopular with his com- 
manding officer in various ways, but especially 
by this slowness in sending in his accounts ; a 
reluctance which may have been, in part, attri- 
butable to an announcement made by Lady 
Mansfield, who appears to have got mixed up in 
some mysterious way in the transaction, that 
she herself was minded to examine the accounts 
of this suspected aid-de-camp, or one might 
almost say aide-de-ménage, at the first available 
opportunity. 
‘There is one circumstance connected with this 
great sardine and pickle case which, though 





not directly bearing on the theme which we are 
illustrating, is yet-in itself so good and refresh- 
ing, that it must be allowed to come in for a 
word in parenthesis. On one of the days of 
trial a certain document, or, as it was called, a 
“memo,” elaborately defining Sir William 
Mansfield’s ideas as to the duties of an aid-de- 
camp, was put in in evidence, as showing that 
at least Captain Jervis, who had had many pre- 
vious opportunities of studying it, could not 
plead ignorance of the things that were ex- 
pected of him in his official capacity. As the 
reader would, perhaps, like to know what is 
expected—in private life—of these gentlemen, 
whose duties os always seemed to us out- 
siders to consist in galloping wildly about at 
reviews and sham fights from one part of the 
mimic battle-field to another, with no particular 
object, we will just quote one or two extracts 
from this wonderful “memo,” by way of im- 
parting some information on this important sub- 
ject to those whom it may concern. 

We find it stated in this document, “That 
aides are to wait daily on Sir William, and that 
the one in waiting is to dine; that orders from 
Lady M. are to be regarded as orders from Sir 
William himself.” “Proper respect is to be 
shown to guests,” Sir William says, and, 
& propos of this, makes the following special 
remarks: “ Many visitors having come, on one 
of Lady M.’s reception days, for the purpose of 
waiting on her ladyship, it seems to have been 
forgotten by the A.D.C. in waiting that it was 
part of his duty to usher in ladies or gentlemen 
who called, and to remain in the drawing-room 
while the visit lasted, peforming his part in the 
entertainment of the visitors, and showing them 
out again.” 

“The commander-in-chief has learnt, with 
a pain, that in the case of one of his aids- 

e-camp, the ordinary civility of calling upon 
families who are in the habit of visiting at his 
excellency’s house has been omitted. His ex- 
cellency says, once for all, that he cannot permit 
such a state of things, now that it has come to 
his knowledge. No oflicer is fit to bean A. D.C. 
if it does not suit him to call generally on a/Z 
the visiting acquaintances of his excellency and 
Lady M., and to be on such terms of familiar 
courtesy as to be able to take his part in the 
general conversation of the dinner-table and the 
drawing-room, with the ease of one on visiting 
terms.” Arduous duties these for a gentleman 
who might happen to have “ no conversation,” 
and who might yet be a valuable and efficient 
officer. But Sir W. has not done with his 
victim yet. as we find by the following: “‘ His 
excellency desires to signify his disapproval of 
the disappearance of an A. D. C. from the 
drawing-room after dinner, before the departure 
of the guests. This, however unintentional, is 
a rudeness to the guests, and disrespectful to 
the lady of the house, unless there is an especial 
engagement, which, in the ordinary course of 
society, should be mentioned to the latter.” 

We have space but for one more extract from 
the memo.: “‘ When Lady M. is in India, any 
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hint which she may give with regard to matters 
connected with the establishment, leaving of 
cards, reception of visitors, &c. &c., is to be re- 
ceived as if it were an absolute order from the 
commander-in-chief. Whenever Lady M. may 
require the presence of an A. D. C., the latter 
is to be in uniform.” 

Sir William elsewhere states that he con- 
siders it part of the military duty of an aid-de- 
camp to manage the household expenses of his 
chief economically. 

This irresistible digression disposed of, it re- 
mains only to add, concerning the original story, 
that Captain Jervis is acquitted, by the court, 
of all dishonest_intentions in connexion with 
his commanding officer’s salad-oil and Worces- 
tershire sauce, and that, upon the whole, this 
officer comes out of the ordeal better than his 
accusers. But what a case! What cases, in 
short, are both these last which we have been 
considering. English gentlemen taking part in 
accusing their habitual associates of practices 
of which one would hardly suspect a coster- 
monger’s boy! English gentlemen plainly sup- 
posing each other to be capable of entertaining 
felonious intentions towards certain sixpenny 
periodicals, or of attempting to get possession 
of a few shilling jars of pickles by dishonest 
means. 

Now there are a great many partisans of our 
existing army arrangements who would ask at 
this point whether, if we were to examine the 
lives of any set of meu belonging to any pro- 
fession, we should not meet with as many in- 
fringements of the laws which regulate good 
manners as have been quoted here? Perhaps 
we should, is our answer; but, then, let us 
always remember th. these other professions 
do not take such high ground as this one of 
arms. It is this that makes us so critical. 
When we find one particular calling set aside 
as especially the property—so to speak—of 
gentlemen, we naturally watch the conduct of 
the members of such calling a little jealously, 
to see whether this proud boast of theirs is 
we ll, or ill, grounded. 

In this not too critical spirit, we cannot help 
asking: Are the proceedings detailed in some 
of those cases, which have been quoted above, 
the proceedings of gentlemen? Are the men 
whom you meet at an ordinary mess-tabie, now- 
a-days, more invariably gentleman-like than 
other men? Arethere none among them whom 

ou feel instinctively to be what, for want of a 
better name, must be called snobs—utter and 
unmitigated ? Is there any snob more hope- 
lessly and entirely snobbish than one who holds 
a commission in the army? He may be an ex- 
ceptional character, but still he is there, and 
your purchase system does not, nor ever can, 
guarantee you against his intrusion. 

And, indeed, how should it? Does the pos- 
session, by the friends and relatives of—let us 
say—Ensign Jones, of asuflicient sum of money 
to buy him a step, when occasion offers, prove 
—past the possibility of confutation—that 
Jones is agentleman? Taking this last much- 





abused word in its lowest sense, as meaning a 
ey who has been accustomed from his boy- 

ood to mix with what are called the upper 
classes of society, there is still no reason why 
one ensign should, because his friends have got 
some money, be able to come up to even this 
unexalted standard. It may have been that 
during all the early part of this youth’s life, 
that money, which turns out so useful now, was 
as yet unacquired. The career to which the 
father of the future ensign was devoted, may 
have been what “society” calls a “low” one; 
and, during all the early years of our youngster’s 
life, the money, some of which was to buy his 
commission, may have been only beginning to 
accumulate, and so the future ensign may not 
have had those advantages of education and 
association with what the world calls good 
society, which are essential to the formation 
of the habits of a gentleman—always using the 
word in this, its lowest and most generally ac- 
cepted sense. 

A hundred other instances of a similar kind to 
the instance which we have supposed will occur 
to any one who chooses to turn his thoughts in 
this particular direction—instances which show 
to demonstration how very possible it is for a 
clown to be possessed of money enough to buy 
a commission in the army, and so to become an 
officer without becoming a gentleman. 





THE LATE MISS HOLLINGFORD. 
CHAPTER VII. 


SEVERAL weeks passed before I saw anything 
more of Rachel Leonard than my passing 
glimpse of her in the snow at sunrise. Mrs. 
Hollingford, who never had been in any but 
the poorest houses on the estate, walked 
over with me, at Mrs. Hill’s request, to pay a 
morning visit at the hall. On that occasion no 
Miss Leonard was to be seen. She must have 
gone out walking—so said the maid who went 
to seek her in her room; and we came back to 
the farm without having seen her. Then ar- 
rived Mrs. Hill to return the visit, but no Miss 
Leonard accompanied her. Rachel was con- 
fined to bed with a cold. The girls, who had 
hoped for a sight of her, were disappointed. 

And so the days went on, till it happened 
that I went to stay at the hall. I had received 
two or three invitations, and had always found 
an excuse to stay away. At last it seemed un- 
gracious to stay away any longer, and I went. 

How the hall was changed since the quiet time 
of our “reading days,” when the solitary wreath 
of smoke went up from Mrs. Beatty’s chimney, 
and the echo of one’s step on the stone stair 
rang round the gallery above! Now the hall, 
that had used to look so wide and chilly, with 
its grim ornaments of busts and authors, was 
decorated with flowers from the hothouse, and 
cheered by a blazing fire. A soft murmur of 
prosperity was heard throughout the house, as 
if luxury were gliding about in her velvet slip- 
pers, giving orders in her modulated voice, and 
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breathing her perfumed breath into all the 
corners. The presence of life had wrought 
upon the handsome sticks and stones that fur- 
nished the rooms, and transformed them into 
household gods. Firelight twinkled in all the 
chambers, bringing out the lustre of coloured 
lass and costly hangings into the sallow day- 
ight of the winter noon. I do not know how 
it was that on the day of arrival at the hall I 
made my appearance at an earlier hour than 
they expected me. I learned afterwards, by 
chance, that they had not looked for me till 
the dinner hour, whilst I understood that it was 
desired of me to present myself early in the 
day, so that Rachel and I might have some 
quiet hours during which to renew our ac- 
quaintance before we should be called upon to 
mix among the company now staying at the 
hall. Good Mrs. Hill was one of those people 
whose manner would make you believe that if 
ou deny them the thing they desire at your 
ot you will undoubtedly destroy their 
peace, but who will probably have forgotten 
their request and its motive whilst you are yet 
pondering it, and forcing your own will that it 
may be complied with. The mistake about the 
hour of my arrival was one of those pieces of 
confusion which seem too trifling ever to be 
worth clearing up. But it was a mistake which 
caused me months of unutterable misery. 

The idea of the visit had always been dis- 
tasteful to me; but, having made up my mind 
to go, I thought it was better to be amiable 
for John’s sake. About mid-day I said good- 
bye to the three who were already my mother 
and sisters, and set out to walk across the 
moor to the hall. John was to dine with the 
Hills that day, so I should see him in the even- 
ing. My baggage had been sent on before me 
early in the morning. It seemed very absurd 
to feel so sorry at leaving home to stay ata 
fine house, where the hours would be one scene 
of feasting and merry-making. In earlier days 
it would have been otherwise. . But the farm, 
with its busy inmates, its old-fashioned nooks 
and corners, its homely sights and sounds, had 
grown strangely sufficient for the desires of 
my life. 
I arrived at the hall, gaining the grounds by 
a descent from the hill at their back, and 
coming, so, round by the gardens to the house. 
Mrs. Hill was out driving with some of her 
guests. Mr. Hill was out with some of his 

ests. A maid would go and seek for Miss 

eonard, and in the mean time I was conducted 
to my room. 

Such a room as it was. I smiled at myself 
for thinking it so grand, for I had certainly 
slept in as fine a chamber before. But of late 
I had forgotten how long is wealth’s list of 
necessities, and had learned to live without a 
velvet dormeuse at the fireside of my sleeping 
apartment, branches of wax-candles on the 
mantel, and long mirrors on every side to make 
me feel as if half-a-dozen impertinent young 
women were for ever prying into, and making 
a mockery of, my movements. I had lately 





been accustomed to hear the heels of my shoes 
go clinking over the well-waxed boards of my 
simple room, and to look out at the woods and 
fields through a narrow framework of white 
dimity. Here were voluptuous curtains and 
carpets that forbade sound, and denied the day- 
light. The farm was my beau-ideal of a home ; 
therefore my room at the farm was my beau- 
ideal of a room: therefore all this comfort was 
oppressive and ridiculous. 

iss Leonard did not come to seek me. 
Perhaps she was out. I guessed there was a 
mistake, and made myself content. I declined 
the services of a maid, unpacked my trunk, and 
laid out my dinner dress upon the bed. After 
this I knew not what to do, and sat down to 
rest. I looked at the swelling dormeuse over 
whose cushions the firelight wavered drowsily. 
“ We are not likely to have velvet couches at 
the farm,” I thought, “and it is better to 
despise such foolish luxuries.” So I drew out 
a stiff-backed chair, and sat down to muse 
before the fire. 

[ soon got tired of this, for I could not think 
without conjuring up my familiar wonders and 
forebodings, and these must be kept in the 
background in order that I might conduct my- 
self properly in this house. I opened my door 
and looked around me. I knew the place well, 
but I did not care to be seen roaming about 
before I had received a welcome from my host 
or hostess. Weariness enabled me to over- 
come this difficulty, and I presently found my- 
self in the gallery where the pictures hung and 
the curiosities were displayed in their cabinets ; 
where chairs were } esag for people to sit upon, 
and screens erected to keep away the draughts ; 
and where the light from the stained dome in 
the roof fell mellowly over the knight made of 
armour, who stood quite at the end of the 
gallery, near a narrow staircase which led down 
to the back premises ofthe house. This knight 
was as an old friend. Mopsie had been very 
fond of a nook formed by the angle of the wall 
at his back, and in the days of our “ readings” 
had dragged a deep-seated arm-chair up the 
staircase close by, and arranged a tall light 
screen behind his shoulders, forming a tiny 
triangular chamber. When I came upon this 
retreat now I took possession of it, for it was a 
pleasant place to sit in. The massive helmet of 
the knight on his pedestal soared above the top 
of the screen, and stood out in bold relief 
against the soft brilliance of the painted dome. 
I seated myself in Mopsie’s chair, and drew a 
little book from my pocket. In this little book 
John had copied out for me some sweet quaint 
rhymes which were favourites of his and mine, 
and because I had thought the writing and the 
writer could never be glorified enough, I had 
wrought round the margin of the pages a border 
of fanciful arabesque, which I had filled in with 
colours and gold. 

I turned over the pages absently. By-and- 
by I heard footsteps coming down the gallery, 
and voices drawing near me. I hoped that, 
whoever the people were, they might pass on 
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without perceiving me. I did not like the idea 
of strangers peeping in behind the screen and 
wondering who [ could be. But the people 
came nearer, still conversing in low earnest 
tones, the sound of which made me start and 
wonder. They came up to the screen, which 
was just at the end of the gallery, and stopped 
there as people will pause at the extremity of a 
walk before they turn to retrace their steps. 
And it seemed as if my heart paused with them, 
for the speakers were Rachel Leonard and John 
Hollingford, and this was the conversation | 
heard : ; 

‘*I think you are very unkind, John,” said 
Rachel ; and she spoke sullenly, and as if she 
had been crying. “I only ask you not to hurry 
me, to give me time, and you complain as if I 
had refused altogether.” 

“T do not understand why you should want 
time,” replied John; “if what you have told 
me is true, if what you have promised is in good 
faith, I do not see why you should delay making 
everything known.” 

“Nor do I see why you should wish for 
haste,” said Rachel. ‘The announcement 
will be painful enough when it must be made. 
Have you ever thought of what Margery will 
say ?” 

of Margery! God bless her!” said John, 
earnestly. ‘‘ Sweet, unselfish soui! It will be 
a shock, but she will get over it. While this is 
going on, her eyes are a continual reproach to 
me. The position is intolerable. If you will 
not speak sodn I must break my promise to you, 
and enlighten her” 

“No, no, no!” said Rachel, passionately. 
“She suspects nothing, and let her rest awhile. 
She will not take it so quietly as you think. 
Every one will cry out at me, and I know that 
I deserve it. Pity me, John”—here her voice 
broke down—“ but, for God’s sake, leave me to 
myself for a time.” ; 

“Let it be a short time, then,” said John, 
sadly. “I must say Iam grieved to see that 
this is such a hard trial to you. After all that 
has been, all you have told me, I did not expect 
to find you so weak and selfish.” 

“T am weak and I am selfish,” sobbed Rachel ; 
“do not expect to find me anything else. I am 
struggling to be something better; but what- 
ever I am, John, be sure that I love you, and 
have loved you all these years. Leave me a 
little time, and I will do everything you 
wish.” 

“Let it be so, then,” said John—*a short 
time, remember. My poor, dear girl! My 
lost darling, so unexpectedly found.” 

And they walked away together down the 
gallery talking, till their voices and their steps 
died away. The thick yellow daylight was 
almost extinct in the gallery by this time, and 
it was nearly dark behind the screen. It 
was night at four o’clock in those days, and it 
was not till the dressing-bell for dinner rang at 
near seven that I went feeling my way along 
the gallery, back to my own chamber. I do 
not know what I had ‘been doing in the mean 





time. Achorus of soft voices warbled in con- 
versation on the stairs as a band of graceful 
ladies tripped up to their several apartments. 
Miss Leonard came to me in my rich, hot, 
heavy room, and helped me to dress. I told 
her I had come too soon, and had been rambling 
about. I believe that was what I said. She 
fastened my sash, and even tied my sandals, for 
my fingers were shaking. She bent over my 
feet with her glorious face and her firm white 
hands. I think she had a black velvet frock 
and a diamond waist buckle; but I am not 
sure. Thecharm of her beauty overshone these 
things. As she busied herself among my hooks 
and eyes, I saw our two reflections, in a glass 
—she who had loved John for years, and I who 
had only known him for a few short months. 

As I went down the stairs with Rachel, I told 
myself it was true what John said, that I should 
get over it. The drawing-room was full of gay 
people, and my first thought was, looking round 
it, that there was no man there equal to John— 
no woman there equal to Rachel. Why had I 
thrust myself between them ? 

When John took my hand with just his old 
loving pressure, the first wave of despair broke 
over me. ‘“ Get over it ?” I asked myself; but 
that was all. I believed that John was sitting 
by Rachel, but I did not see the dinner-table, 
nor the people sitting at it. They thought I 
was shy or proud, and did not trouble me with 
conversation. A sound was in my ears, which 
I thought was like the rushing of a storm in an 
Indian forest. All my life lay before me like a 
blot of ink onabright page. Why must I give 
trouble, and carry a sore heart? Why was I 
left behind to come to Hillsbro’? Why did not 
my father and mother take me with them that I 
might have died of their fever and been buried 
in their Indian grave? But how Rachel laughed. 
All the evening she was the most brilliant, 
beautiful, witty creature that ever enlivened a 
company. 


CHAPTER Vill. 


My children, when I sat that night over the 
embers of my dying fire in my chamber at 
Hillsbro’ Hali, whilst every one else was asleep, 
there has never been a more desolate creature 
in the world than I felt myself to be. I had be- 
haved all the evening very meekly and quietly, 
keeping out of John’s way, accepting Rachel’s 
attentions, watching and admiring her with a 
dull kind of fascination. I remember observ- 
ing absently, in a mirror at the other end of the 
room, the white pensive face of a young girl 
sitting very still in a corner, wrapped in thought 
or pain. I wondered whether she was sick or 
in trouble; but afterwards I found by accident 
that I had been speculating about myself. A 
little chill smile came to my lips at this dis- 
covery; but I felt hardly any surprise at seein 
myself thus so different from what I ha 
ever been before. The world had changed, 
and I with it, since the fall of twilight in the 
gallery. 

Rachel sang and the room applauded ; people 
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danced and Rachel amongst them; young 
gentlemen were introduced to me, and I told 
them “I don’t dance” with my cold lips. 
There was an agonising pressure on my senses of 
sound, light, perfume. I thought it was these 
things that gave the pain, while from my heart, 
which seemed perfectly still, came forth at 
intervals the repetition “I will get over it, I 
will get over it.” John found me out, and said, 

uite startled, “ What is the matter with you, 

argery ?” I complained of “ my head,” and 
drew back within the shelter of a curtain. “ Mar- 
gery, my dearest, you are ill,” he said, and then 
the floodgates of bitterness opened in my heart. 
How long was he going to act a cruel lie to 
me? I said, “I am ill; I must go to bed.” 
He followed me out of the room, ques- 
tioned me anxiously, wrapped me in a shawl, 
stood at the foot of the stairs watching till I 
passed out of sight ; all as if he had still loved 
me. 

When I reached my room I blew out my 
candles, and the fireplace was the only spot of 
light in the large shadowy room. I walked u 
and down in the dark, thinking about it all. 
could imagine how Rachel and John had met 
whilst I was still in Miss Sweetman’s school- 
room. There had been a quarrel, and then had 
come John’s misfortunes, and they had never 
met again till that morning in the sunrise on the 
snow. I knew the story as perfectly as if the 
firelight were printing it all over the walls for 
me toread. And then I had risen up between 
them, and here I stood between them, now, 
when all their mistakes had been cleared up, 
and all their old feelings revived. Well, I 
would not be in their way. I would go away 
from Hillsbro’. 

I crept over to the fire, drew the embers 
together, and watched them waning and dying 
in the grate. I no longer told myself that I 
should get over it. I knew that 1 should not 
die, nor go mad, nor do anything that people 
could talk about ; but deep in my heart 1 knew 
that here was a sorrow that would go with 
me tomy grave. I felt that I was not a girl 
to put my foot on the memory of it, and go 
out into the world again to be wooed and 
won afresh. I knew that the spring of my 
days was going to end in winter. Then I 
thought of how I had turned my back upon 
the whole world, all the world that I knew, 
to follow my mother’s friends to Hillsbro’ ; how 
I had loved them, how I had given my whole 
heart and faith to John; how trusting, how 
satisfied, how happy I had been. At last my 
heart swelled up in softer grief, and I wept with 


my face buried in my arms where [ lay upon | q 


the hearthrug. And so after long grieving I 
sobbed myself to sleep, and wakened in the 
dark, towards morning, shuddering with cold 
in my thin dress. 

The next day I was ill with a feverish cold, 
and Rachel tended me. Never was there a 
nurse more tender, more patient, more attentive. 
I was not at all so ill as to require constant 
watching, but she hovered about my bed, apply- 





ing remedies, tempting me with dainties, chang- 
ing my pillows, shifting the blinds so as to keep 
the room cheerful, yet save my burning eyes 
from the light. She would not be coaxed awa 
from me even for an hour. Mrs. Hill, rns 
kind and sympathetic herself, in a different way, 
was dissatisfied, I think. There were other 
guests, and she was a lady who took the duties 
of hospitality seriously to heart. But Rachel, 
ag and charming, even when provoking, 
snew how to manage her adopted mother. 
There were whispered discussions between them, 
of which I, lying with closed eyes, was sup- 
posed to know nothing, and then Rachel thee 
steal her graceful arm round Mrs. Hill’s portly 
waist, and kiss her, and put her out of the room. 
Mrs. Hill was very good to me, and scrupulously 
left her poodle dog on the mat outside the door 
when she came to visit me; but her vocation 
was not for waiting in sick rooms. 

Rachel, soft-voiced, light-footed as a sister of 
mercy, moved about in her pale grey woollen 
gown, with a few snowdrops in her breast, her 
face more thoughtful and sad, yet sweeter than 
I had ever seen it. She had a work-basket be- 
side her, and a book while she sat by the head 
of my bed, but I saw that she occupied herself 
only with her thoughts, sitting with her hands 
laced loosely together inher lap, gazing across 
the room through a distant window at the 
ragged scratchy outlines of the bare brown 
wood that hid the chimneys of the farm from 
the view of the inmates of the hall. 

It needed no witchcraft to divine her thoughts. 
She was thinking of John at the farm, and pos- 
sibly of all that had passed there between him 
aud me. It saddened her, but I thought she 
must be very secure in her faith, for there was 
no angry disturbance in her anxious eyes, no 
bitterness of jealousy about her soft sweet lips. 
I read her behaviour all through like a printed 
legend ; her faithful kindness, her tender care, 
her thoughtful regret. She was feeling in her 
woman’s heart the inevitable wrong she was 
about to do me, measuring my love by the 
strength and endurance of her own, and pitying 
me with a pity which was great in proportion 
to the happiness which was to be her own lot 
for life. 

Everywhere she moved I followed her with 
John’s eyes, it seemed, seeing new beauties in 
her, feeling how he must love her. In my weak 
desolation I wished to die, that I might slip 
quietly out of the hold of my kind enemy, 
leaving vacant for her the place from which she 
was going to thrust me with her stron 
gentle hands. But under her care I recovere 
uickly. 

Never had there been such a nurse, such a 
petting, fondling, bewitching guardian of an ill- 

umoured, nervous, thankless patient. How 
lovingly she tucked me up on the couch by the 
fireside ; how unweariedly she sought to amuse 
me with her sprightly wit ; how nimbly her feet 
went and came; how defily and readily her 
hands ministered ; I could never tell you half 
of it, my dears! If her face fell into anxious 
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lines while my eyes were closed, no sooner did 
I seem to wake to consciousness again than the 
sunshine and the archness beamed out. Once 
or twice it smote me that she wondered at my 
petulance and gloom—wondered, not knowing 
that my time had already come, that the burden 
of the sorrow she had brought me was already 
upon my shoulders. “Are you in pain, 
dear?” she would ask, perplexed. “I am 
afraid you are worse than we think;” and I 
would answer, coldly, “Thank you; I suffer 
a little, but it will pass away. It is only weak- 
ness. Pray do not trouble yourself so much 
about me.” 

My only excuse was that my heart was break- 
ing; but this I could not explain. And still 
she was faithful and winning, would not take 
offence, and would not be repelled. It was hard 
work trying to hate her, and I gave it up at 
last. One time when her hand hovered by me 
I caught it going past, kissed it, and burst into 
tears. “Forgive me,” I said; “you are an 
angel, and I——” [I felt that I had been 
something very evil in the past few days. 
“ My poor little nervous darling!” she said, 
down on her knees, with her arms about me, 
“what shall we do to make you strong?” 
** Little” she called me, though I was as tall 
as she. I acknowledged her superior greatness 
for compelling love, and letting the bitterness 
roll out of my heart for the time, like a huge 
load, I laid my head upon her shoulder for a 
long miserable cry. Desperately I invented 
excuses for my tears, but I shed them, and 
they did me good. After that I no longer 
struggled against the spell of her attraction. I 
loved her even out of the depths of the misery 
she had caused. 

She saw that I was growing to love her, and 
she was glad, and I winced at her delight. She 
was thinking that by-and-by, when I should 
have “ got over it,” she and I would be friends. 
I smarted silently, and smiled. I would not be 
a weeping, deserted damsel. I would try to be 
strong and generous, and keep my sorrow to 
myself. 

During this illness of mine, which lasted 
about a week, John came often to the hall to 
inquire for me. Good little Mrs. Hill would 
come into the room smiling, and say, “ Rachel, 
you must go down to Mr. Hollingford. He 
wants to hear from your own lips about your 
patient.” Amd she would sit with me, talking 
about her dogs and the county families, till 
Rachel’s return, who always brought me kind 
messages, and seemed anxious to deliver them 
faithfully. I thought she always came back 
with signs of disturbance in her face, either 
very pale, or with a heightened colour. Once 
I thought she looked as if she had been crying; 
she pulled down the blinds immediately on 
entering the room, and sat with her back to 
the light. 

“Margery,” said she, by-and-by, “ Mrs. 
Hollingford is coming to see you to-morrow.” 
. Me she ?” said I, with a great pang at my 
eart. 





I could not say “I am glad,” for the dear 
old lady’s true face rose up before me, a trea- 
sure I had lost, and I lay back among my 
cushions, and thought it would be well if [ 
could die. 

The next morning Rachel was restless and 
absent. arly in the day she left me suddenly, 
and came back dressed in her riding-habit. 

“TI am going for a ride, dear,” she said, hur- 
riedly, “I am not very well; I need fresh air. 
You can do without me for a few hours, I dare 
say.” 

Something in her manner made me wonder. 
I heard the mustering of horses on the gravel, 
and dragged myself to the window to see if 
John Hollingford were of the party. But he 
was not there. Lying on my sofa afterwards, I 
remembered Mrs. Hollingford’s expected visit, 
and felt sure that Rachel had gone away to 
avoid her. I remembered that they had 
never yet met, and I easily saw a reason for 
Rachel’s fearing her eyes at present. In the 
midst of these reflections came my dear second 
mother. 

Mrs. Hill brought her tome. The contrast 
between the two was striking. Mrs. Hill was 
short, fat, and plain, and had narrowly escaped 
from Nature’s hands without the stamp of a 
vulgar little woman. Mrs. Hollingford was 
tall and slender, with a worn noble face, and, in 
spite of all circumstances, looked the ideal of 
an ancient “ high-born ladye.” 

When I looked at her, I felt that it would 
be impossible for me to go back to the farm. I 
thought that when we found ourselves alone I 
would tell her what I had learned, and beg of 
her to permit me to go straight from the hall 
to London, whence I could write a letter of re- 
lease to John. But Mrs. Hill stayed with us 
some time, and in the mean time my courage 
oozed away. When I found myself face to face 
with her, and no one else there, I could not say 
a word of my confession. I realised what 
would be her dismay, her indignation, and, 
worst of all, I feared her incredulity. She would 
assuredly speak to John when she went home, 


and all my pride revolted at the thought. So I 
let the opportunity go by. 
I told her of Miss Leonard’s kindness. She 


had been a little hurt, I think, at the young 
lady’s absence, but she was never used to look 
for slights, and my testimony cleared away all 
shadow of offence. Afterwards I found that the 
girls at home were indignant at Miss Leonard’s 
hauteur. They had expected something dif- 
ferent. She had disappointed them. Mrs. Hill 
was courteous, Mr. Hill was kind, but Miss 
Leonard ignored the dear old mother alto- 
gether. 

“?Tis always the way with upstarts,” said 
Jane; and the foolish little hearts were up in 
arms. 

“Tell me, my darling,” said Mrs. Holling- 
ford, with her arm round my neck, “is there 
anything amiss between you and John ?” 

** What could there be amiss ?” I said, kiss- 
ing her hand, and avoiding her eyes. “I have 
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not seen him since the day I came here. He 
has called to inquire for me constantly.” 

“T thought of it before you left us,” she 
said, sadly, “and I fear it more every day. He 
is—you are both strangely altered. Margery, 
don’t jilt my son. He is not as fine a gentle- 
man as others you may see, but you will never 
meet his like.” / 

I turned my head away, and said nothing. 
What was there that I could say? My heart 
was big with much that I could not tell, and I 
was silent. And so the occasion passed away. 
Mrs. Hollingford went home with a bitter 
doubt in her heart; and the doubt was all 
of me. 

After she had gone, Mrs. Hill came and sat 
with me, and tried to amuse me. She was a 
good little woman, but her gossip was tiresome, 
and her anecdotes worldly. I was glad when 
her duty to her other guests carried her away. 
You will find it hard, my dears, to understand 
from my account of this time that I was stay- 
ing at a pleasant country-house full of merry- 
making people. But the people were only 
shadows to me, and the time a puzzle. What 
was not real to me then, I cannot make real to 
you now. 

The afternoon was wet and windy, and the 
riding-party returned early, all but Rachel and 
another lady and gentleman. These came home 
later. I was sitting in my room, in the firelight, 
alone, when Rachel came to me, laughing, in 
her wet riding-habit, saying she had had enough 
of the weather. 

“T said, “ Yes, it is a pity you went.” 

“No, not a pity,” she said. Then, “Has 
not Mrs. Hollingford been here ?” 

“Yes,” I said. 

“ Here, in this room, with you ?” 

“There, in that chair by your side.” 

She turned and looked at the chair with a 
strange look, which was wonderful to see, but 
quite indescribable. She drew it to the hearth, 
and sat down in it, throwing back her wet 
skirts and leaning towards the fire. Then I 
saw that she looked pale and worn, as if her 
a | had not done her much good. 

“Do you not love her, this Mrs. Holling- 
ford?” she said, presently. 

“ Dearly,” I said. 

* Will you describe her to me?” said Rachel. 

“ She is tall and handsome,” I began. 

Yes,” put in Rachel, “I have heard so.” 

“There is something grand about her, though 
she dresses as gravely and poorly as a nun. 
Her face is sweet and sad, and can be stern. 
Her hair is silver grey——” 

“No,” said Rachel, hurriedly, “brown. I 
heard that it was a beautiful chesnut-brown.” 

“It is nearly white now,” said I. 


Rachel did not speak again for some minutes. 
Looking at her presently, I was surprised to see 
her face quivering, and great shining tears fol- 
lowing one another swiftly and silently into 
her lap. 

“Do not mind me,” she said. “I went to 
see a poor girl on the estate, who is dying. 
Her mother was sitting at the head of her bed. 
og told me the girl had never vexed her in her 
ife.” 

“And has that made you sad?” asked I, 
thinking the girl was to be envied. 

“Very sad,” said Rachel; “sadder than I 
could tell.” 

We were silent awhile, and then said Rachel, 

“Tt must have made her grow old before her 
time, that trouble.” 

“Do you mean Mrs. Hollingford ?” said I. 

“Yes,” said Rachel. “The grief, and the 
shame, and the blight.” 

“There should be no shame, no blight for 
the innocent,” I said. 

“The world does not think so,” said Rachel, 
with a stern cloud on her face. 

“The world!” I said, contemptuously. 

She lifted her eyes from the fire to my face. 
“Yes, I know you are a brave independent 
little soul,” she said. ‘“ Will you answer me 
one thing truly? Did you not feel even a 
shadow of shrinking or regret when you pro- 
mised to marry Jolin Hollingford ?” 

“Not a shadow,” I said, bitterly. “TI ac- 
cepted him for what I believed him to be, not 
for what the world might think of him.” 

“TIT wish God had made me like you,” she 
said, solemnly; and then got up, with a wild 
sad look in her face, and left me without another 
word, forgetting to lift up her wet trailing habit, 
which she dragged along the ground as she 
went, 

After she had gone I sat there, angry, amazed, 
and sick at heart. I thought she had well said 
to John, “ I am weak and selfish.” I had never 
told her of my engagement, and she had talked 
to me of it unblushingly. Thinking of her own 
sacrifice, she had forgotten my wrong and pain. 
I had seen into the working of her thoughts. 
She could love John and injure me, but she 
could not be content without the approval of 
the world. The young farmer was worthy of 
love, but he was not rich enough, nor grand 
enough, nor was his soiled name fitted for the 
spoilt child of wealth. She could steal awa 
my treasure without enriching herself—coul 
destroy the peace of two minds, without creating 
any contentment for herself out of the wreck. 
“Poor John!” I thought, “your chances of 
happiness are no better than my own, even 
though you have paid a dishonourable price for 





them.” And I hated her after that. 
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